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Those who know Mr. Douglas of 


What 


Avery Implements 


Mr. RT. Douglas, Grower 
of fine quality cotton at Gilliam,La. 


€€ Neither neglect nor care- 
lessness seems to affect 
Avery Implements. There 
is no need comparing 
other implements with 
Avery. My experience 
has taught me that Avery 
-products lead them all. 99 


are 


Gilliam can testify that he speaks 
with authority on the subject of 
successful plantation operation, He 
specializes in cotton and he also 
grows small but profitable crops of 
kay, corn and the like. For twenty- 
four years the “‘plus’’ features of 


doing for Mr. Douglas, they can be 
doing as economically and as prof- 
itably for you. Their ‘‘plus”’ features 
— developed through 100 years of 
experience — will make a great deal 
of difference in the quality of your 
tillage, planting and cultivation. Ask 
for them at your dealer’s or write us. 


Avery Implements have been an 
important help in enabling him to 
get satisfactory production from his 
acreage. 








8. F. AVERY & SONS 


ince rporated 
(Established 1825) 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 
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CHAS, M. STRUVEN & CO., 
, 114-8 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 
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i) different. iO MONEY $3.89. 
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Ne piece less than 5S yards. 
Nowhere else can you —_ seach a bar- 
gain. 20 yards of standard dry goods such 
as gingham, percaie, linene, Fog maps 

die for only 
to make 

















Yes, in less than one hour, you 
can earn your choice of this beau- 
tiful dinner set or silverware, also 
lace curtains, jewelry, air rifles, 
watches, aluminum, dresses, rain- 
coats, and nearly 100 others—Dis- 
tribute only 40 large packets gua- 
ranteed garden and flower seeds at 
10c each and return us $400 ac- 
cording to plan in big catalogue which 
you receive FREE, 


We Trust You—SEND NO MONEY 


Just name and address TODAY—Seeds 
and Catalogue sent to you by return mail. 
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THERE'S WO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPETWENCE 
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then BIG WAGES 


In eight short weeks T train you for one of 
the 70,000 jobs open everywhere. Why work for 
boy's wages? No schooling required; no book 
study. No unions to join; no apprenticeship. 
Get my amazing offer. Become an expert 


Lie ala *75 to *150 
MECHANIC Weekly 


Big firms want McSweeny trained men. My 
gtaduates are earning up to $10,000 4 year and 
more. Learn with real tools on real equipment. 


i Pay Your R. R. Fare — 
to my Training Shops end 
Board You for 8 Weeks 


Save One-Third NOW on my Special Reduced 
Tuition Offer. Write today or send coupon 






below for particulars and big FREE book. 
No facil.ties for colored men, 





M‘SWEENY::.:° SHOPS 


9th and Walnut Sts, Dept. KT-30, Cincinnat!. Ohio 
Mail this Coupon te Nearest Scho 
cSweenv Auto, Tractor & Elec. Shops, 

Dept. KT-30.— Without obligation, please send 

full Inrormation. : 
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Sam Johnson Learns From His County Agent and the Farm Forester How It Can Be Done 


“aq AM, you promised to tell us how you got started 
on this timber crop business,” we remarked to 
Sam Johnson a few days ago when he happened 

into the office. 

“Well sir,” he said, “It’s the same old story. John 
Anderson’s back of it. One day he was out at my 
place looking around. 

“‘Sam,’ he says, ‘you’ve got a mighty good looking 
woodlot on this farm. Are you taking care oi it?’ 
‘Taking care of it? Whoever heard of taking care of 
a woodlot?’ I Says. 

“‘That woodlot ought to make you money, Sam,’ 
says John. ‘No money in them trees,’ I says. ‘I can’t 
sell ’em and don’t have time to cut ‘em out. Just a 
curse to the country is all them trees are,’ I says. 

“John looked at me a minute, then he says, ‘Sam, 
you'll admit I helped you make more money off your 
cotton?? ‘Yes,’ I says. ‘Well, then listen to me. I 
think you can make good money from those trees,’ says 
John. ‘If you can show me how to make enough out 
of those trees to pay the taxes on the land,’ I says, 
T'll be ready to swallow anything else you ever 
hook, line, and sinker.’ 

“Well,’ says the agent, ‘the extension service hires a 
trained forester whose work and busi- 
ness is to help farmers make money 
from their woods, just the same as 
they hire other specialists to help you 
make more money from cotton and 
other crops. All you have to do is to 
fill out one of these cards, that I have 
here and mail it to him. Your only 
cost will be a two-cent stamp. He'll 
come out and look over your timber 
the next time he comes to this county. 
If he thinks anything can be done to 
make you a profit on those trees, he'll 
say so; if they won’t make you any 
money, he'll say so.’ 

“I'm a stubborn sort of cuss, you 
know, and I argued the matter, but 
in the end I filled out the card and 
mailed it. 

“Well, a few weeks after that the 
farm forester came out and looked 
over my woodland. John Anderson 
came with him and we all went out to 
the timber. 


say, 


“To make a long story shorter, the 
boys and I working in the woods in 
our spare time this past winter made 
a profit of just about $3 per acre, net. 
And that after allowing daily wages 
for ourselves, too. And there'll be 
More cutting to do this coming winter 


wanted to know more about how he 
had made this money from his timber. 


that should pay just as well.” j 
Sam’s pipe had gone out and he re- : 
mained silent for a time. Sut we ‘ 
} 


“Sam,” we said, “tell us just what 
you did with your timber to come out 
80 well on it. Other folks don’t seem 
to be able to do it.” 


Sam Tells How He Did It 


Ms ELL, it’s about this way: The 
farm forester showed me that 
the land where the pine was 

stowing wasn't very good for cotton. 

But there was mighty good pine on 

the land. I had never before realized 

just how good it was, before the farm 


SRR, ch 


I guess it was just a Case oi me 


There 


forester showed me. 
not being able to see the woods for the trees. 
was some fine oak and gum in the bottoms, too. 


“He pointed out that these bottoms, because the soil 
is very rich and there is never any overflow, were 
better suited for growing corn and cotton than for 
growing trees. He and John Anderson agreed that it 
was best to clear up the bottoms and put them in culti- 
vation. Now if the bottoms had been overflow land, 
the proper thing would have been to handle the timber 
much as we did on the pine land, I learned. 

‘Both the farm forester and John Anderson sug- 
gested that I shouldn’t sell the stumpage to a con- 
tractor, but should do the work with my regular help, 
and then sell the logs. That way we could cut just 
what we wanted to and the way we wanted to. They 
said we had very little other work to do, and besides, 
it would be better for the timber. 

“With a hand-axe he marked some of the pine 
timber, the axe marks showing us just what trees to 
cut. And as he marked thei, he told us just why he 
did it. From this I learned that we sh remove the 
big old trees and the rotten, crooked and spike-topped 
And I learned, that in the 


vuld 


too, stands oi the 


ones. 


— ORG te si o—07 — 





—Photo by D. G. White, courtesy U. 8. Forest Service. 
PROPER HANDLING OF THIS WOODLAND WILL MAKE IT PRODUCE A PAYING 
FARM CROP 


smaller trees we should leave only the best ones, thin- 
ning out to a spacing of 12 to 15 feet between the trees, 
In some of the younger stands there were quite a lot 
of trees just right to make ties and I thought we ought 
to cut them. But he showed me that these trees I 
wanted to cut were young and healthy and growing 
fast. He said these trees, unless they were crowding 
each other pretty bad, should be left to grow. They 
would be cut later on when they were bigger and had 
more volume. Then they would be a heap more valu- 
able. When he pointed out that right now they would 
nly bring about 12 cents on the stump, and that in 10 


years they would be worth at least $1 it wasn’t hard 
ior me to see why they shoud be left. In the bottoms, 
or course, everything would be cut out, as we would 


lear that for farming.” 


Utilized Everything 


AM had now warmed up to his subject and showed 

no gygns of stopping. “The forester,” he con- 

tinued, “also showed us how to make more money 
‘y cutting low stumps which would give us the best 
part of the tree, and by working up the tops even in- 
cluding the limbs. I kicked on so much work, for 1 
didn’t figure how I could se] the 
knotty stuff and the limb wood. But 
he said he'd help me find a market 
I'd cut the way he suggested. So it 
was agreed and the boys and |! went 
to work as soon as the cotton was 
cared for. 


“We thinned the pine out as we had 
been taught and we cleared out the 
bottom land as we went along. After 
we got the hang of checking 
back on the sample marking, it wasn’t 
any harder than thinning cotton or 
Folks laughed at us for work- 
ing our tops up so closely. Said we 
were crazy. I still had hali a notion 
that way myself. 


it by 


corn. 





“But with ghe forester’s hei; 
found a market for my oak, gum, and 
pine logs. The gum I shipped to a 
basket factory. The oak went to a 
plow company to be made into han- 
dies. The pine I sold to a local mill. 
There were some weed trees that I 
didn’t know what to do with for a 
time. The cordwood was stacking up 
til I wondered if I could ever sell 


even a small part of it. But one day 
I had letters from two firms wanting 
to buy all the cordwood I could fur- 
nish them, both hardwood and pine. 


Their price was good. The last of 
my doubts was gone. Best of all, 
every time I shipped a carload of 
stuff, I got a check back by return 


mail. One firm sent a buyer out to 
take all of my timber. But I wouldn't 
sell that way. I figured things were 
going fine as they were, and anyway 
this fellow wouldn't agree to cut as 
we were cutting. He wanted every- 
thing big enough for a 2x4, which 
wouldn’t have left me much timber— 
just bare land. 

“Well, come plowing time again, 
we had a nice piece of rich bottom 
land all ready to plow. We had a 
piece of pine woods worked over so 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Opportunity Knocks at Our Door 
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25 BILLION CUBIC FEET 

PRESENT ANNUAL DRAIN 
ON FORESTS 
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14 BILLION CUBIC FEET 





GROWTH UNDER CRUDE 
FORESTRY 








27 BILLION CUBIC FEET = 
GROWTH UNDER INTENSIVE FORESTRY ga) 


FOREST DRAIN AND GROWTH 


HE diagram above pictures the situation as it is 

with reference to our timber crop. It needs no 

explanation. It tells very clearly just what it 
means, namely: (1) America is now using and wasting 
twenty-five billion cubic feet of timber a year, and (2) 
growing only six billion cubic feet. (3) If we would 
only do a little more than protect our timber crops 
from fire we would be growing fourteen billion cubic 
feet a year, while (4) if we gave our timber crops good 
care we could soon be producing as much as we are 
now consuming. 

Surely we are going to learn that our timber crops 
must be protected from fire and thus give our present 
stands of timber a chance to double their present rate 
of growth. But, as the diagram points out, that will 
only partly meet the needs. “If we are going to have 
timber in the future it must be grown as a crop,” says 
W. R. Mattoon of the United States Forest Service. 
That is our only hope for ever meeting the demand 
and the demand is sure to increase steadily year by 
year. 

But who is going to grow the timber with which to 
meet the demands of the future? “The South,” answers 
Col. Wm. B. Greeley, chief of the United States Forest 
» Service. 

“The South has a remarkable economic opportunity 

her timber crop,” said Colonel Greeley last week 
when we met him in his office in Washington. “The 
South has a great advantage in timber production be- 
cause of climate and soil conditions. Timber grows 
more rapidly there. A greater variety of timber is 
produced. It is in close proximity to the greatest tim- 
ber-consuming regions. The opportunity is equally 
ereat for farm and industrial forestry. The sixteen 
etates we class as the South have well over 40 per cent 











of all the land in timber in the United States. The 
South is in best position to be the big permanent source 
of timber in this country.” 

“If we are going to have timber in the future it must 
be grown as a crop.” 

“The South . . . the big permanent source of tim- 
ber in this country.” Surely opportunity is knocking 
at our door. 


What Shall We Do With Our Cotton 
Seed? 


OTTON seed, along with cotton, is bringing a very 
C low price, considering value, on the market. Under 
these conditions, it is important to have the com- 
parative values of seed and meal for feed and fertilizer 
clearly in mind. This will help us to determine the best 
course to follow in disposing of the seed; that is, 
whether to sell them as seed, exchange them for meal, 
or keep them for fertilizer use. The amount of the 
different products obtained from a ton of seed will vary 
with the different seasons, the time of yezr of the same 
season, as well as in different parts of the cotton ter- 
ritory. The products from a ton of seed range about 
as follows :— 
ere 850 to 950 pounds Se “ksenneas 250 to 325 pounds 
Hulls ...... 500 to 600 pounds Linters .... Oto 80 pounds 
The balance of the 2,000 pounds is made up of mois- 
ture and dirt. 

One thousand to 1,100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
contains as much fertilizing value as one ton of seed. 
It is more convenient to use meal for fertilizer than 
seed. Where fertilizer use is in mind it is better there- 
fore to exchange seed for meal. Enough additional 
meal should be obtained above the amounts named to 
cover at least the trouble and expense of making the 
exchange. Besides this, the oil mills get the oi! and 
hulls and can well afford to give additional meal in 
exchange for seed beyond the amount which would 
represent corresponding values for fertilizer for seed 
and meal. At present oil mills are exchanging one ton, 
and sometimes more of meal, for one ton of seed and 
paying freight on the seed to the mill and on the meal 
back to the shipping point when handled in carload 
iots. From the standpoint of fertilizing value, this is 
a good exchange basis, but the grower before making 
the exchange should find out the price of seed and meal 
and then either (1) exchange seed for meal, or (2) 
sell the seed and buy meal, according to which will give 
the best net returns for the seed in the meal. 

The following comparative values of seed, meal, and 
corn, or cornmeal for feeding purposes have been 
pretty well worked out :— 


1. One pound of cottonseed meal is worth as much as 
1% pounds of corn or cornmeal for feeding beef cattle and 
milk cows. On this basis when corn is worth 80 cents per 
bushel, or $1.42 per hundred pounds, or $28.40 per ton, cotton 
seed should be worth around $1.60 per hundred pounds; 48.4 
cents per bushel, or $32 per ton. 


2. One pound of cottonseed meal is worth as much as 
14, pounds of cotten seed for feeding beef cattle and milk 
cows. In exchanging seed for meal for feeding purposes, 
1% tons of seed have the same feeding value as one ten of 
meal. Seed are not so easy to feed as meal, bat in addi- 
tion to the above enough meal should be had to cover the 
cost and trouble of making the exchange. 


3. Finally, one pound of cotton seed is as valuable as 1.13 
pounds of corn or cornmeal for feeding beef cattle and milk 
cows. 

With these facts clearly in mind, it is possible to de- 
termine what is the best disposition to make of seed 
and the basis of exchange of seed for meal. 


Get the “Crop Attitude of Mind” 
Toward Timber 


UR fathers thought of the forest as an enemy. 
@) Trees were something to get rid of. They had 
no sale value and stood in the way of cultivation. 

So our fathers, “breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter,” like Paul on his way to Damascus, went 
out against the magnificent virgin forests they found 
in our New World. Trees were cut by the million, 
and since the timber couldn't be used up fast enough 
for houses, fences, and fuel, every winter witnessed 
uncounted thousands of “log rollings.” Magnificent 
trees that would now be worth millions of dollars were 
converted into smoke and ashes. 

Now conditions have changed, absolutely changed. 
Trees are now one of the most valuable products of 
the earth, and growing more valuable every year. 
Instead of thinking of woodland as being in the way 
of crop cultivation, we must realize that the woodland 
itself is one of the most valuable crops. 

Crops, crops—that is what we must realize that our 
trees are. Let’s get the “crop attitude of mind” toward 
trees. Next time we walk through our woods, let’s say, 
“Here is another crop of mine—a very valuable crop if 
I handle it right.” And then let’s ask ourselves four 
questions as follows :— 

1. Let's ask ourselves whether there is a good stand 


of the timber crop. It would hurt us mightily if we. 
locked over a cotton or corn field and saw only half a 
stand. Does it hurt us when we see only half a stand 
of trees? 

2. Next, let’s ask ourselves whether we have the 
right varieties of trees. It would hurt us mightily to 
see a sorry, nubbiny variety of corn in our cornfields. 
Does it hurt us if we have only the poorer sort of 
timber trees in our forests? We can often get the most 
valuable timber trees on land just by weeding out less 
desirable kinds and giving the better trees a chance to 
seed, to grow and develop. 


3. Let’s ask ourselves whether we are doing all we 
can to keep fire away from our timber crop. We should 
get very angry if somebody set fire to a dozen shocks in 
our cornfields after harvest. Do we also get angry 
when somebody burns up young tree growth worth a 
hundred corn shocks? Let’s make men and boys who 
start forest fires pay damages every time we can catch 
the guilty ones. 


4. Let’s begin looking over the timber crop with 
something of the same pride and interest with which 
we look after other crops. It always gives us pride to 
see especially fine and fruitful specimens of corn and 
cotton in our fields. Does it give us pride when we see 
especially fine and beautiful specimens in our timber 
crop? Let’s begin looking for such specimens, pro- 
tecting them, and weeding out others that crowd them. 


Let’s get the “crop attitude of mind” toward our 
trees. Then shall we double the profits we now get 
from the South's most neglected agricultural asset. 


The Timber Industry Moves On 


HE history of the timber industry in this country 
I is a sad story of neglected opportunities. In the 
seventies, the Northeastern states, lying along the 
Atlantic Coast from Maine to Pennsylvania, inclusive, 
were the seat of the timber industry in this country. 
But in response to the demand for lumber forests were 
cut with wild abandon and with no thought of the 
future, and by 1880, the lakes states of Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin had wrenched the crown of tim- 
ber supremacy from the Northeast and taken the fore 
in the production of lumber. Then history repeated 
itself. Lake state forests were dissipated ; reforestation 
and fire protection were neglected; and early in the 
twentieth century the South took the lead. 


The South still holds the lead in the production of 
lumber. The eight Southern states, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, which compose what is known as the 
Southern group in the lumber world, annually produce 
about 12,750,000,000 board feet of lumber. To this we 
may add the production of the North Carolina pine 
group of states—North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia—amounting to about 2,250,000,000 board feet, 
to obtain the grand total production of 15,000,000,000 
board feet for the whole South. Compared with this, 
the Pacific Coast states have an average annual pro- 
duction of about 12,250,000,000 board feet. But the 
disheartening thing about this lumber production race 
is that the Pacific Coast has not yet reached its maxi- 
mum production, while the Southern group reached its 
peak in 1916, and since then has shown a decline. The 
North Carolina pine states showed their maximum pro- 
duction back in 1909, 

+ 2 ¢ 

ROW more timber. Timber is a farm savings bank 

account. It pays better than Liberty bonds. It has 
often proved a better investment than life insurance. 
Pines grow rapidly in the South. An acre well set ™ 
pines and protected from fire is growing yearly from 
300 to S00 board feet of timber, or up to a cord of 
wood. This means an average yearly interest of $2 to 
$5 on an acre. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 


Timber as a Crop 
Pieeie te is a subject which has been constantly 








before the present generation. In the past_it } sed 
lumbering, the very antithesis of forestry. Timber 


is a long-time crop, about one crop a generation. Our 
crop has been cut, and we have not replanted as we 
should. Besides coming to the realiza- 
tion that we have not harvested our tm 
ber crop in an orderly and judicious 
manner, we are awakening the fact 


that much land has been de-treed for 
farming purposes, which should have 
been left to timber. It is pleasing t? 
note that public sentiment is being molded favorably 
these facts. The demand for seedling trees is an inet 
cation of this. Persistent effort to keep forestry be- 


fore the public will, in time, put timber in its proper 
place among the American farm crops.—- 
Farmer, Detroit. 


Michigan 


The Progressive Farmer” 
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Friendly Talks From Hilltop Farm 


“Treat Timber As a Crop,” a Slogan for All Timber Owners 


his “savings bank crop,” and so it often proves. 

In years when other crops fail or prices go to 
smash, the farmer with woodlands can fall back on his 
timber crop to carry him through a period of disaster. 
On Hilltop Farm, for , example, 
now while cotton prices are low, 
we are glad to have several hun- 
dred cords of dry pine wood for 
sale just as the cold weather 


begins. 
? ¢ ¢ 


HIS wood came from trees 
marked for cutting last winter 
as part of a process of thinning. 
And throughout this thinning or 
culling process, two objects were constantly in mind :— 


Fs savin has spoken of the farmer’s timber as 





POB 


CLARENCE 


1. We tried to weed out our timber crop just as we 
should try to get weeds out of any other crop. And 
in a timber crop, as any other, the “weeds” are the un- 
wanted or undesirable plants. Some trees are very 
much more valuable than others, and it is the duty of 
the farmer to cut out the less valuable varieties and 
thereby give the more valuable varieties a better chance 
to develop and multiply. 

2. We tried to thin out the less desirable specimens 
of desirable varieties. In many places in our forests, 
trees are so thick that none can develop well. In other 
places, dwarfed, misshapen, or over-aged trees are pre- 
venting the proper development of young and well- 


shaped specimens. 
® 2 ?¢ 


[' IS a pity that more of our farmers do not keep 
these three rules constantly in mind—to weed the tim- 
ber crop just as we should any other crop; to thin the 
timber crop just as we should do any other crop; 
to keep fire out of the timber crop just as we should 
do in the case of any other crop. 


My own experience with fires is perhaps not unlike 
that of the average farmer with a timber crop. Five 
years ago on Thanksgiving Day a fire (evidently started 
by some careless hunter) swept over a considerable 
portion of my woodlands. About Easter three years 
ago somebody passing along let a fire get out in a 
25-acre cut-over tract I had just bought, destroying not 
only the young growth but burning up the accumula- 
tion of many years of leaves and humus. Early this 
summer I caught sight of a fire, evidently started by 
a bootlegger, just in time to prevent its spreading. 
About ten nights ago a half-drunken Negro set fire to 
a brushheap to warm himself, and only the kindness of 
an unknown friend who hurried news to us enabled us 
to check the fire a little later. And just last week a 
fire broke out on an adjoining farm and burned over 
probably 100 acres of young tree-growth and broom- 
sedge. 

These experiences indicate how constant is the fire 
menace. We are seeking to prevent fire losses not only 
by constant watchfulness but also by having broad strips 
here and there raked clear of leaves, brush, and trash, 
so that a fire reaching this “fire line” would have to 
Stop there for lack of fuel to feed on. 
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WE NEED not only more individual effort to prevent 

fires but we need an aroused public conscience 
which will punish loafers whose carelessness costs tim- 
ber owners: millions of dollars every year. We lose 
millions in values of actual timber destroyed. We lose 
millions in the destruction of young timber. We lose 
hundreds of thousands if not millions of dollars in the 
destruction of leaves and woodsmold—rich in nitrogen 
that goes up in smoke, and in humus which is trans- 
formed into ashes. 


And yet another loss we cannot afford to ignore, is 
the loss in the beauty of the countryside. Green trees 
are indeed objects of beauty, but trees burned, scarred, 
Scorched, and half-dying are as piteous as dumb ani- 
mals lamed, wounded, or gaunt from mistreatment. 
Even now it pains me to look from my hilltop across 
to a neighboring hillslope where many recently burned 
Pines are fighting a hard battle to recover their lost 
vigor and comeliness. 
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TIS good advice for all hill country farmers that is 
given by a brother-in-law on the old home farm 
Where I was reared. “It is important to terrace our 
cultivated land,” he says, “but it is just twice as im- 
Portant to terrace any land turned out to grow up in 
&Tass and trees.” 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


It takes very little hill-country observation to 
prove the truth of his remark. As soon as trees get 
well started on a piece of turned-out land, of course, 
their abundant roots pretty effectually prevent washing. 
3ut in thousands of cases land is washed to pieces be- 
fore the young tree growth has a chance to get in its 
good work. “Terrace all turned out land” is mighty 


good advice. 
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“TREAT timber as a crop”’—that is the slogan we 
need to preach and put into practice all over the 
South :— 


1. It is a crop to be planted, when necessary, just like 
other crops. 

2. It is a crop to be weeded like other crops. 

3. It is a crop to be thinned like other crops. 

4. 


It is a crop to be protected from fire as carefully as 
we would protect a corn or cotton crop from fire. 


5. It is a crop with which terracing is as necessary in 
starting out as in the case of other crops. 
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HERE is one more thing we need to realize, and 
that is this:— 


6. Timber is a crop that needs to be scientifically mar- 
keted as well as other crops. 


The truth is that no other crop grown by farmers 
has been sold, as a rule, for so small a fraction of its 
real value. We can pick up any daily paper and find 
out the prevailing price of cotton, corn, wheat, hogs, 
cattle, lard, or a score of other farm products, but 
when the average farmer goes to sell timber, he is 
wholly in the dark. 

A visitor to Hilltop Farm last spring told me of a 
friend of his who was all ready to sell a tract of timber 
for $6,000, when he was advised to wait and get some 
other bids, and the result was that in a few weeks he 
got $22,500—or nearly four times the original offer he 
was about to accept! Another visitor to Hilltop last 
week told me of a farmer who several years ago was 
offered $600 for the timber on his place. Not being 
satisfied with the offer he employed a skilled appraiser. 
As a result the timber was sold for $10,000. These 
may be extreme cases but they are at least indicative 
of what has been going on for many years in the sell- 
ing of the South’s timber crop. 
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HEN in Washington City last January I tried to get 

the United States Department of Agriculture to 
recognize timber as a crop—as it is—by having the esti- 
mated annual value of timber sold included in the official 
Department announcement of “Crop Values by States.” 
I hope this will yet be done. Anything that helps get 
into farm psychology the conception of timber as a 


crop will help. 
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ND while we are worrying about “overproduction” 

in the case of so many other crops, it is worth re- 
membering that here is a crop in which there is no 
overproduction but one in which there is a steadily and 
even alarmingly increasing shortage. Let’s just con- 
sider what the United States Government tells us on 
this point. Consumption in the United States, fire loss, 
etc., it says, is at the rate of 25,000,000,000 cubic feet 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “TREES” 


NLY a few poems written in our generation 

are likely to be remembered 500 years from 

now. Kipling’s “Recessional” and Mark- 
ham’s “Man With the Hoe” are two of these, and 
Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees” seems hardly less sure 
of enduring admiration:— 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree; 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


—Joyce Kilmer 
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a year: growth is at the rate of only 6,000,000,000 cubic 
feet a year. Or to present it more graphically, let each 
tree below represent 1,000,000,000 cubic feet of lumber: 


Timber Use and Loss Per Year:— 
e*e2f222272727292222¢ 
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Timber Growth Per Year:— 
#2222 ¢ 


It is easy to see from the diagram how enormous 
and threatening is our annual and annually increasing 


timber shortage. 
+ ¢ + 


AST but not least, let’s not forget the dividends in 

beauty which all trees pay us. Joyce Kilmer’s poem re- 
printed on this page seems to have expressed an almost 
universal human feeling to which nobody else had given 
effective utterance. I have been interested to find how 
many people who do not ordinarily care for poetry know 
and love Kilmer’s lines. And when it comes to prose, 
it is hard to find anything superior to that eloquent 
tribute to trees written by a distinguished living South- 
erner, Clarence Ousley, of Texas, as given on page 10. 
Both Kilmer’s and Ousley’s little masterpieces are 
worth not only reading but committing to memory. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
Six Southern Trees 


i\e TREES are beautiful but none more so than 








our distinctively Southern trees. All of us should 
recognize and admire :— 

The majesty and grace of longleaf pines; 

The picturesque ruggedness of live oaks; 

The luxuriance of untrimmed, earth-sweeping magnolias; 
The lordly pre-eminence of giant cypresses; 


The exotic, tropical-looking outlines of palms and pal- 
mettos; 


The long-lived beauty of crepe myrtles. 


Wherever in Dixie these six picturesque, warmth- 
loving trees will grow, they should be more largely 
utilized and appreciated. : 


SOMETHING TO READ 
The Three Indispensable Books 


HE season of long nights is at hand. Let’s make 
the best possible use of them. Let's read, and let’s 
read wisely and effectively. In this connection 
here is a statement by the late Dr. Lyman Abbott that 
everybody ought to consider :— 
“There are also in every family—or ought to be— 

books that are tools. There are three tools which 
I think every family ought to aim to possess— 
a dictionary, an atlas, and an encyclopedia. In the 
first place you need a dictionary, so that if you are 
reading and come to a word you do not know, you 
can find out what the word means. I do not know 
any better way to increase one’s vocabulary and 
one’s intelligence in the use of words than by look- 
ing up in the dictionary every unknown, undefined 
word. I have been surprised myself to find how 
often I have to look in a dictionary to make sure 
that I have just the right shade of meaning for the 
word that I am trying to use. In the second place, 
you need an atlas. The way to interest children in 
geography is to look up on the map the towns or 
provinces or places which come up in reading the 
newspaper or the magazine or the book. In the 
third place you need an encyclopedia, in order that 
you can get further light on the subject you happen 
to be studying; and while there are very expensive 
encyclopedias, there are also some very inexpen- 
sive ones.” 

It has been wisely said that the surest way to in- 
crease one’s own knowledge or to get children to in- 
crease theirs is to “seize the moment of aroused inter- 
est.” In other words, right at the time any word or 
subject comes up that we realize we don’t understand 
as we should, right then is the time to look it up and 
inform ourselves. And for such a process of educating 
oneself, nothing else can take the place of the three in- 
dispensable books recommended by Dr. Abbott— a dic- 
tionary, an atlas, and an encyclopedia. 


| _ A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
Wives doe to I have done in my life has simply 























been due to the fact that when I was a child my 

mother daily read with me a part of the Bible, 
and made me learn a part of it by heart.—Wendell 
Phillips 
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T imber—South’s Great Economic Opportunity 


“The South Should Have First Place in Lumber and Naval Stores Production” 


the South of its forest resources. No other region 

in the United States has equal possibilities for tim- 
ber production. The only regions which can rival the 
rate of tree growth in the South are the relatively 
small California redwood region and the Douglas fir 
country west of the Cascades in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Considering its very large land area for which 
timber is and will remain the best paying crop, the high 
grade of its forest products, its nearness to markets, 
its favorable climate, and the cheapness with which the 
crop can be grown and harvested, the South has a 
combination of advantages which should give it perma- 
nently first place in lumber and naval stores production. 


The original virgin forests of the South have played 
a leading part in the upbuilding of her industrial life 
and the support of her population. They were a gift 
of nature. Like great ore-bodies with- 
in the ground, but more easily reached 
and more readily converted into cash, 
they were a sort of treasure-trove. 
They both attracted and produced 
capital, and they made possible what 
is still one of the foremost manufac- 
turing activities of the South. 


South’s Timber Resources Vanish- 
ing.—But this source of economic ac- 
tivity and diffused prosperity is van 
ishing. During the last 50 years the 
Middle Atlantic and Gulf states have 
produced close to 450 billion feet of 
lumber. The major part of this has 
been pine. The cut of yellow pine is 
now about 12% billion feet. It still 
comes mainly from the virgin forests. 
The peak year of pine production was 
1909, when 16% billion feet were cut. 

From Georgia, the leading state in 
pine production in 1899, the mills have 
moved westward, so that now Louis- 
jana holds first place. A _ relatively 
few years will bring such a falling 
off in the production from the virgin 
pine of the South that the total output 
of her mills will not equal the requirements of her 
own people. 

Originally pine forests occupied from 125 to 130 
million acres of the South Atlantic and Gulf states. 
Less than one-fifth of this original acreage remains 
virgin timber. To the extent that the cut-over lands 
have been brought under cultivation, in the main the 
welfare of the South has been promoted; though even 
in that region the abandonment of cultivation and the 
gradual return of the forest through the seeding up of 
old fields has in many places shown that clearing went 
too far. But over 30,000,000 acres, mostly pine land, 
is neither growing timber nor producing field crops, 
and the area of waste land is increasing. Such land 
instead of serving as a resource, a producer of wealth 
and a means of livelihood, is a drag and menace. 

Following the passage from the South Atlantic states 
of the lumbering of virgin pine, a second-growth stand 
developed which in 
time permitted a re 
newal of operations. 
Second-growth op- 
erations are now a 
material factor in 
the annual cut oi 
the entire region. It 
is of great local im- 
portance. The cut- 
over lands every- 
where should refor- 
est, and so continue 
to be a local asset 
The local attitude 
towards them will 
play a large part in 
determining how suc- 
cessfully the form 
of land management 
which results in con- 
tinuous timber crops 
can be applied, and 
how generally it will 
be introduced. 


Timber 


l IS hardly possible to overstate the importance to 


Growing 


Must Be One of 
Our Mainstays.— 
Including the border 
states of Maryland 





COLONEL WILLIAM B. GREELEY 
Chief, Forest Service, U. S. D. A. 


By COL. Wm. B. GREELEY 


Chief, Forest Service, U. S. D. A. 


West Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri with the South 
Atlantic and Gulf states, we have a region in which 
timber growing is certain to constitute, in the long run, 
one of the mainstays of economic development, and in 
which the land suitable for timber growing gives good 
yields on a relatively short rotation. 

In this group of 16 states is found 48 per cent of all 
the forest land in the country. Their forest land con- 
stitutes three-eighths of their total area. What is going 
to happen to this land is a matter of material concern 
not only to the South but to the nation as well. If we 
are to have the wood that we must have in order to 
maintain American standards of living, provide for our 
rural population everywhere, the wood will have to be 
grown, not mined or im- 
ported; and to produce it in 
adequate quantity, all the 
forest land there is will have 
to be kept busy, through in- 
telligent management. In 
short, the forest problem of 
the South is a problem in 
which the general public 
has a direct interest, as well 
as the states, localities, and 
individual landowners of the 
section bounded by the Ma- 
son and Dixon line and the 
Western plains. 


That is primarily why the 
Federal Government comes 
into the picture. 


Federal Government Help- 
ing to Work Out Timber 
Problems—The various 
forms of federal aid that 
are available for the people 
of the South, however, in 
working out the problem of 
economic timber growing, are 
not merely an evidence of 
the dependence of the rest of the country on the forests 
of this great region for material. They are evidence 
also of a recognized obligation to promote the general 
welfare by promoting the healthy development and 
progress of all parts of the country. The aid is offered 
in order to help the South help itself. Nor is the Fed- 
eral Government trying to go into the South and take 
over the functions that might better be retained by the 
states, or assume responsibilities to the enfeeblement 
of local government. On the contrary, throughout 
there is being followed a method of joining with the 
states to bring about the things that they need and 
want. Codperation is sought not in name merely, but 
in reality; it carries neither the purpose nor the danger 
of federal encroachment. 

The Weeks Law—The Weeks law, enacted in 1911, 


inaugurated the policy of federal codperation with the 
states to protect forest lands against fire. Protection is 





FARMERS IN THE WOODS STUDYING THEIR TIMBER PROBLEMS WITH EXTENSION FORESTER R. W. GRAEBER 


fundatnental to the practice of timber growing as a 
form of land management. It is fundamental to the 
control of the waste-land menace. 

Up to that time, relatively few people in the South 
had awakened to a realization of the necessity for stop. 
ping fires in the woods. The harm that the fires were 
doing each year was not generally recognized. Stock 
raising had always been based in the main on pasturage 
obtained by turning the stock into the timber to graze 
at large, and annual burning was general from a mis- 
taken belief that this improved the grazing. 


All this has changed surprisingly in the last five 
years. In considerable part this has been due to the 
progress within the lumber industry in appreciating that 
the available supplies of standing timber were rapidly 
disappearing and that the permanence of the industry 
depended upon_reforestation. Great credit is due also 
to public-spirited citizens and leaders of opinion who 
labored devotedly to open the eyes of the public to the 
need for action, 

New Benefits Through Clarke-McNary Law — The 
Clarke-McNary law removed the restriction which had 
previously limited the field of codperation. It contem- 
plates nothing less than the association of the nation 
and the states in a joint voluntary undertaking to make 
timber-growing feasible on the forest lands of the 
country everywhere. A _ later amendment includes 
within the scope of the act lands needing protection 
for the sake of water values, even though neither com- 
mercial timber production nor the benefit of navigation 
is involved. The legislation is therefore of the most 
comprehensive character. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, in codp- 
eration with state officials or other agencies, to formu- 
late and recommend adequate systems of protection 
for each forest region; and any state providing a sys- 
tem of protection which substantially furthers the pur- 
poses set forth may receive a share of the federal 
codperative funds. Another form of codperation 
authorized from the same funds is the study of forest 
taxation and the working out of tax laws to encourage 
timber growing. 

The appropriation made for the work during the 
present year provides approximately $700,000. The 
states themselves are spending, all told, $4,000,000, of 
which $2,000,000 comes from the owners of protected 
land. 

South Behind Other States in Forestry Protection— 
The estimated cost of adequate country-wide protec- 
tion is $10,000,000. Broadly speaking, we may say that 
from a national standpoint we have covered about 47 
per cent of what is required. But in the 16 states which 
may broadly be called the Southern group less progress 
has been made. Adequate protection of all the forest 
lands of these states will call for a total expenditure 
of about $5,000,000 a year. The present expenditures 
of the states, the counties and private owners, and the 
Federal Government combined are only about $513,000. 
Eighty per cent of the forest lands in the South are 
receiving no protection; and three states have not yet 
organized protective systems and in consequence have 
not qualified to share in the codperation which the 

Federal Government 
PE OE I ee | 8) ffe rs. 
ree - Federal Govern 
ment Will Aid m 
Supplying Planting 
Stock.—The Clarke- 
McNary law offers 
aid to the states 
along two further 
lines. One of them 
is in the production 
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and distribution 01 
planting stock tor 
the purpose of es 


tablishing timber 
growth on denuded 
or non-forested 
lands. Federal coop- 
eration for the pur- 
pose is at present 
restricted by the law 
to aid in supplying 
planting stock to 
farmers. 

Extension Work.— 
The other line ot 
cooperation open un- 
der the Clarke 
McNary law is 10 
(Concluded page 26) 
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Let’s Preserve Our Natural Resources 


The Wealth of Eastern Carolina Is Closely Allied With Its Timber Crop 


NFORTUNATELY, Eastern Caro- 

lina is not in the same position of 

prosperity as the western and middle 
parts of the state. Agriculture is not 
prosperous. The boll weevil has com- 
pelled the farmers 
of the coastal coun- 
ties to give up the 
chief staple crop 
of this region and 
no reliable sub- 
stitute has been 
found. Tobacco is 
not suitable in many 
of these counties, 
while serious dis- 
eases and lack of 
nearby markets are threatening some 
of the chief truck crops. There are no 
considerable manufacturing industries to 
provide local markets for agricultural 
products such as are found in the Pied- 
mont section where our cotton and to- 
bacco manufacturing and wood-using in- 
dustries furnish occupation for more than 
100,000 people who are obliged to buy 
from the farmers all the food necessary 
for themselves and their families. 

It is exceedingly important, therefore, 
in Eastern North Carolina, to undertake 
to develop the natural resources of the 
region, outside of crop growing, in order 
to compensate for the absence of indus- 
tries. One of the greatest, if not the 
greatest potential resource of this fre- 
gion is the forest. It is essential that we 
now enter upon a policy of forest pro- 
tection and timber production upon the 
swamp and other lands of this region 
which are not needed for agriculture. If 
this policy is pursued intelligently and 
adequately, it will result in the production 
of hitherto unrecognized wealth making 
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Governor of North Carolina 


these forests assets of the greatest possi- 
ble value. 

It has been estimated that, with ade- 
quate protection from fire and with sim- 
ple methods of forest management, the 
pine lands of Eastern North Carélina 
would yield an average of 500 board feet 
per acre per year. That would mean ap- 
proximately 30 cords of pulp wood in 30 
years or 20,000 board feet of lumber in 
40 years, or at present prices, a revenue 
of about $2.50 per acre a year or about 
100 times as much as the estimated cost 
of protecting the area from fire. 


But there is no likelihood that prices 
of standing timber in 30 to 40 years will 
be only what they are today. There is no 
telling to what height they may climb. 
The demand for pine and gum for pulp- 
wood is only just beginning and we are 
just entering upon the age of paper. Pop- 
lar, ash, oak, sweet gum, and other better 
quality hardwoods are in greater demand 
each year by our wood-using industries 
which are importing from distant states 
an increasing proportion of these woods. 


And what about our departed naval 
stores industry? Fifty years ago, Wil- 
mington was the center of production of 
“tar, pitch and turpentine.” Now we pro- 
duce a negligible quantity. The same 
destructive turpentining methods followed 
by fire and hogs which swept the long- 
leaf pine from North Carolina are still 
driving this species before them through 
other parts of the South to final extinc- 
tion. Can the industry be restored? Un- 
doubtedly it can; but it will be at a cost 
of artificial planting, at least in part. 


Timber Crop May Exceed _ 
Cotton Crop in Value 


TH average farmer appreciates what 
he has and understands the value of 
his staple crops because he has initiated 
them. It is harder, however, for him to 
realize the value of a crop which takes 
from 25 to 50 years to mature and of 
which he does not see the beginning or 
cannot look forward to its maturity. He 
does not realize that the protection of 
his forests, insuring a thrifty stand and 
full crop of timber for the future, is 
better protection to his family than life 
insurance or other recognized long-time 
investments. 

In Europe where cutting has been go- 
ing on in the same forests for hundreds 
of years, the yield of timber is constant 
and uniform, dependent only on the abil- 
ity of the soil to produce the yield. But 
their standing timber as well as young 
growth are insurable risks, and in case 
of a fire, the insurance company pays the 
damages. In this country, the rates 
would be prohibitive, if it were possible 
to insure at all, which it is not. 

Instruction in forestry is absolutely 
lacking. In other words, we recognize 
the need of improving the methods of 
management for less than one-half of the 
land upon which our people grow their 
crops, while the other half of the land 
included in farm forests is absolutely 
neglected and no effort is made to secure 
a regular or permanent revenue from it. 


We have, without thought of perma- 
nent results, in many instances, cleared 


land of forest growth which would have 
brought larger profits in the long run by 
leaving it as it was. There are counties 
in this state where much of the land has 
been destroyed by erosion following the 
clearing off of the forested slopes in or- 
der to raise two or three annual crops of 
tobacco. 


I am willing to stake my reputation on 
the statement that if the forests of this 
state are properly protected from fire for 
the next 25 or 30 years, our timber crop 
will be worth as much or more than our 
cotton crop, 
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Virginia's Great Game 
Sanctuary 


F THE conservation of our Southern 

forest areas had no other purpose than 
that of caring better for our native birds 
and other wild game, that alone would 
be enough to command our enthusiastic 
support.. There is something that stirs 
one’s better nature in the recent an- 
nouncement that a vast forest sanctuary 
for wild game has been set apart in the 
state of Virginia. 


Coédperating with the Virginia Game 
Commission, the United States Bureau of 
Forestry has agreed to allow the Virginia 
commission, operating under the game 
sanctuary laws of that state, to control 
500,000 acres of federal forestry lands 
as national game refuges or sanctuar- 
ies. This includes all federal lands of 
the state with the exception of some 
7,000 acres included in the military re- 
serve around Camp Lee, near Peters- 
burg. 


How Sweden Manages Her Forests 


Makes Timber a Profitable Crop by Taxation Methods Which Encourage Replanting 
By Ex-Governor FRANK O. LOWDEN of Illinois 


HE Swedish College of Forestry is 
Tite oldest in Northern Europe and 
has been of immense service to 
Sweden. The lumber industry is the 
chief industry of Sweden and has been 
* made possible largely 
through the scientific 
work which has_ been 
done by this college. 
An interesting feature 
in connection with it 
is the, nursery of seed- 
lings which the state 
is growing for the 
small farmers who 
wish to reforest those 
} parts of their farms 
better suited to the 
bee growth of trees than 
FRANK 0. LOWDEN anything else, for in 
.many parts of Sweden 
the farmer derives much benefit from 
his forest products. He considers trees 
as a crop like anything else. 





We were told by the superintendent of 
the nursery that farmers who have for a 
number of years been getting their sup- 
Ply of seedlings from the state gradually 
require fewer until finally they produce 
their own supply of seed and seedlings. 


A Visit to a Swedish Forest 


] SPENT a very interesting day at a 

forest about 100 miles north of Stock- 
holm, owned by what is said to be the 
oldest corporation in the world. I was 
fortunate enough to have as a guide O. 
Eneroth, one of the chief authorities upon 
forestry in Sweden. This forest was a 
Very large property and timber had been 
harvested from it for several centuries. 


We were informed that this acreage to- 
day contained more millions of feet of 
lumber than it did a century ago. I saw 
trees in every stage of growth, from the 
tiny seedling to the matured tree ready 
to be cut. I saw lumber being manu- 
factured at the mill which had grown 
from trees which this company had 
planted. 


How Sweden Replants Its Forests 


HE most interesting thing, however, 

I learned was the Swedish method of 
replanting their forests. I had visited 
before the great forests of Germany 
where, too, they have been practicing 
national forestry for many years. In 
Germany, however, the method usually 
employed, so far as I have observed, is 
to cut a portion of the forest clean and 
then replant that portion with seedlings 
by hand. This means, of course, an im- 
mense labor cost and can only be prac- 
ticed successfully where labor is cheap 
and where lumber is dear. 

Now Sweden has not been producing 
timber chiefly for her own use, but for 
export abroad to be sold in competition 
with the lumber of the world. It was 
necessary, therefore, for her to discover 
some cheaper method of reforestation. 
This she has done. When Swedes har- 
vest a stand of matured pine they do not 
cut it clean. They leave scattered all 
over the space the best trees, which they 
call parent trees, and these reseed that 
area. When the young stand has thriftily 
started they go in again and cut these 
larger trees for lumber. This is the 





method by which a large part of the 
forests of Sweden are maintained. This 
not only saves labor, but by the process 
of selecting the best and healthiest trees 
for parent trees, they improve the quality 
of succeeding growths. 


Why American Timber Has Been 
Destroyed 

UPPOSE now the owners of our pine 

forests of the lake states had had this 
provision. Of course, at that time it 
seemed to us that our forests were illim- 
itable, and therefore perhaps it is not 
strange that this should not have occur- 
red to them. Besides, as I shall point 
out later our taxing laws have never 
been suited for the growth of timber as 
acrop. Suppose, however, that in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 75 years 
ago, the Swedish method had been em- 
ployed and parent trees scattered all 
over these matchless forests had been 
left to perpetuate their kind, today these 
forests would have been an immense as- 
set to the states in which they lay. In- 
stead of that; what do we find? The 
lands forfeited to the state for non-pay- 
ment of taxes; no adequate provision 
taken by the state against fires; with the 
result that these vast forests with a ca- 
pacity of perpetuating themselves for all 
time have become barren wastes and are 
a burden on the state. 


I inquired into the soil upon which all 
this was being done so effectively in 
Sweden. Dr. Eneroth gave me the an- 
alysis of a typical bit of this soil. It 
showed that it was 98 per cent gravel 





and sand and but 2 per cent silt and clay. 
It was soil, so far as I could see, exactly 
like some sections of the lake states upon 
which our own great pine forests once 
grew. 


Taxation Laws on Wooded Lands 
Must Be Changed 


AM sure that we will never have an 

adequate forestry policy in this coun- 
try until we radically change our taxing 
laws. In Sweden they have realized this 
and the taxes they impose upon their 
forests are negligible. If we should adopt 
the policy which I have been advocating 
for a number of years, of exempting our 
forest lands from taxation as real estate 
and in lieu thereof provide for an excise 
tax upon the product when it is mar- 
keted we would accomplish two things, 
In the first place, men and lumber cor- 
porations would be encouraged to re- 
plant. In the next place, the state would 
some day get a substantial revenue from 
sources which yield practically nothing 
now, or worse, are a source of expendi- 
ture rather than revenue. 


Until we come to look upon timber as 
a crop, we shall never have private refor- 
estation, for no man plants a crop which 
does not mature for a half century or 
more with the taxes increasing on the 
crop each year. That is what is happen- 
ing now. There are great lumber com- 
panies in our country which I believe 
would be glad to follow the practice of 
which I have spoken if taxes were either 
altogether exempted or made very low, 
not adding to them year by year as the 
timber grows and becomes more valuable, 
as we do now. 








Five Ways to Prevent F 


Individual Watchfulness, Education, Fire-breaks, Fire Warnings, and the Law will Reduce Loss 





Protected! 


UR forest fire damage must be re 
duced. There is absolutely no excuse 
for the thousands of fires which run 
through our woods every winter and 
spring. They do no good—they cause 
incalculable loss. And stopping them is 
so simple. For the individual landowner, 
the following suggestions are offered :— 

1. The way to keep fires out of your 
woods is not to put them in. Be careful 
with your own fires. In clearing land, 
in cleaning up drain ditches and the mar- 
gins of your fields, see that the fire does 
not spread into the timber or into valu- 
able young growth. 

2. Educate your neighbors. Make it 
clear to them what you are seeking—that 
you want to give your timber a fair 
chance to grow. Any man who deserves 
the title of “neighbor” will usually ac- 
commodate such a request and, while he 
may continue to “singe” his own timber, 
he will generally agree to be careful that 
his fires do not spread into your woods. 
Much can be accomplished through a lit- 
tle educational work among your adjoin- 
ing neighbors. 

3. Build a few fire-breaks around and 
across your woods. Locate them so that 
your lands will be divided into com- 
partments so that in case fire gets into 
one area, the chance of its spreading over 
the entire tract will be greatly reduced. 
Some forms of breaks are these: 

(a) Breaks in the form of cleared strips 
about 50 to 1% feet wide. All the young 
growth should be removed and the cleared 
strip burned off twice every year. A line 
‘fi this type is probably the most effective 
form of artificial fire-break. 

(b) Old roads may also be utilized. They 
should be cleared out and kept clean of pine 
etraw. 

(c) Another method, and one which has 
been used with good success by the Southern 
Railroad, is to run six to eight furrows; 
30 to 50 feet away six to eight more are run 












Fire !! 


BZ CAREFUL with fire in the 


woods. 


Fire damages mature 


timber, kills young growth, causes 
higher tax rate by lessening the 
natural resources of the county 


and state. 


Fire robs the soil of 


nature's fertilizer, reduces grazing 
values, causes the soil on hillsides 
to wash away, lessens the amount 
of game by burning the winter 
supply of food, the nesting places, 
and often killing the young animals 
or birds. Everybody loses when fire 


burns the woods! 


The raked path stopped the fire! 


rah! 


To the left—covered with straw. To 


the right—nothing but white ashes. 
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By HENRY H. TRYON 


State Forester, Clemson College Extension Service, Aiken, S. C. 


parallel to the first rows. The strip between 


these rows is then burned twice annually. 
(d) Creeks, branches, savannas, roads, 
and cultivated areas can be used to form 


links in the protective chain, thereby reduc- 
ing expense. Carpet grass can be sowed on 
clear strips, and when grazed regularly this 
will form an excellent “green barrier.” 
hilly country, fire lines are most effective 
when built on ridges, for here it is that the 
flames are apt to slow down. 

4. /t will help to post fire warnings on 
your lands. A good number of promi- 
nent, tactfully-worded, easily read and 
understood, weatherproof signs will help. 

5. And lastly, you can invoke the law. 
Virtually every state has a statute mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor to cause damage 
by fire to another’s property. A recent 
case in McCormick County, S. C., was 
decided in favor of the plaintiff, he re- 
ceiving a flat award of $5 per acre for 
loblolly pines ten years old, about head 
high. 

So much for how the individual can 
check forest fires. Some of our Southern 
states have not as yet installed their own 
state forest service. Such commonwealths 
do not sense the value of their timber- 
producing resources. Such an organiza- 
tion, did it devote its entire time to noth- 
ing but the prevention of forest fires 
would earn its keep many times over. 


+ ¢ 
"Forest Fires Destroy the 
Children of the Forest” 


72 forest fires of North Carolina are 

doing a damage probably exceeding 
the present value of the timber being 
harvested within the state. In other words, 
we lose by fire more than we sell and use. 
I sm sure that this statement will apply 


throughout the eastern portion of the 
State. 

Ninety per cent of all forest fires are 
caused by man and can easily be pre- 
vented if parties responsible would be 
more careful in starting brush fires, 
campfires, burning off ditches, and the 
like, around the farm. If the man who 
deliberately starts a forest fire could be 
made to realize the damage he is doing, 
many of these fires would not be started. 
Some people contend that light forest 
fires do little damage, but as long as we 
follow the habit of doing “light burning” 
we will continue to have bad forest fires. 

We must be convinced that fire de- 
stroys the children of the forest, and just 
as no community can build upon its old 
men, neither can a forest be perpetuated 
by its old trees. 

Fire destroys the leaf litter, causing a 
waste of valuable plant food and allow- 
ing rapid evaporation of life-giving soil 
moisture. Fire also damages the larger 
trees. Recent examination in a body of 
timber showed that during a period of 
seven years following a forest fire the 
growing timber six inches and larger in 
diameter made less total growth than 
during a three-year period before the fire. 
After this seven years of stunting, the 
trees began to increase their growth, and 
gradually overcame the damage of this 
fire, but was not the loss of four years 
growth a heavy toll to be paid by the 
owner of this timber? 

A recent report reaching us gave a 
case of a farmer owning three scrub cows 
who wanted a little early pasture, so he 
set fire to the woods and said, “let her 
burn.” As the result practically the whole 
of one township was burned over. Par- 





ties making the report claim that the 
damage amounted to about $250,000. 
This county will never grow enough 


“woods cattle” to pay for the damage of 
this one fire. R. W. GRAEBER. 

Forester, North Carolina Extension 
Service, State College. 


+ + ¥ 
Has Timber to Market 


“I HAVE some valuable timber that | 
would like to sell. I am offered about 
half its value by a sawmill man. How 
can I have it measured in order that ! 
may get some idea of its market value?’ 
You can do this in part by writing the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and asking for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1211, Measuring and 
Marketing Farm Timber, and after read- 
ing this bulletin carefully get in touch 
with Forester H. M. Curran, Ralcigh, N. 
C. If you were fortunate enough to have 
a county agent in your county, then he 
could safeguard you in selling timber. 


=? ¢ 


E NEED greatly to change our taXa- 

tion of forests and forest land. 
Briefly, the land should be taxed apart 
from the timber crop growing thereon. 
The severance, or “yield” tax, whereby 
the crop is not assessed and taxed until it 
is cut (the land meanwhile paying 4 
nominal tax under a classification as for- 
est land) is the best known system today. 
It does not call on the owner for the 
largest payment until his crop is har- 
vested and he has the cash in hand—and 
it furnishes a direct, cash incentive 
grow timber in lieu of forcing the owner 
to cut his logs the instant they will make 
a 2 x 3.—Henry H. Tryon, South Caro- 
lina State Forester. 
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This year do your Christmas shop- 
ping by mail at Ward’s—at Balti- 
more, 


This big building is filled with 
hundreds and hundreds of Christ- 
mas Gifts ready for immediate 
shipment to you. 


Your Ward Catalogue pictures 
for you hundreds of Christmas sug- 
gestions—everything to please the 
Man, everything new for the Wom- 
an, everything for the Children’s 
Christmas. 


Look up your Christmas needs in 
your Ward Catalogue. If you do not 
know what to give, your Catalogue 
will offer you many suggestions. 

And everything in this big Ward 
Catalogue is now ready for you. 
You do not need to wait. Make 
your Christmas selections now. 





Your Christmas Store 
At Baltimore 
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CHRISTMAS GOODS 
without “Christmas Profits” 


There are no “ Holiday Prices,”’ no 
“Christmas Profits’? in Ward’s 
Catalogue. 


You pay all-the-year-round 
prices when you buy your Christ- 
mas Gifts at Ward’s. 


Your saving in everything at 
Ward’s is therefore much greater 
at Christmas time. So study your 
Ward Catalogue. Let it help you 
in deciding “‘What to Give.” 


Take advantage of its saving— 
of the opportunity it offers to buy 
everything for Christmas Giving 
at ‘‘regular’’ prices. You will pay 
no Christmas profits if you make 
Ward’s Catalogue your Christmas 
Store. 








This map shows the 
States served by our 
Baltimore House. Vast 
stocks of merchandise 
at this central point 
mean quick shipment 
and prompt delivery of 
your orders. 




























Order Your Christmas Gifts 
early. Christmas is but 
a few weeks away 


The weeks pass quickly. Christmas is al- 
most here. So make up your Christmas 
orders NOW. 

Everything is ready now at Ward’s. 
So get out your Ward Catalogue today. 
Don’t put it off till Christmas comes. 
Order now. Don’t wait until some things 
are gone. Order early. 








Montgomeéry Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth a 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How to Make Pine Timber Pay 


It Will Pay Too to Know Your Timber Values, Says Graeber 
By R. W. GRAEBER 


Forester, North Carolina Extension Service, State College 


O FARMER would think of going 
into his field and sowing a crop of 
corn broadcast and leaving it to 
shift for itself while he hunted and fished 
all summer, and then come back in the 
fall and expect to have a crop of corn. 


Neither can you expect to grow a 
profitable crop of timber if you allow it 
to stand as nature seeds it without thin- 
ning. 

We chop our cotton and thin our 
corn, so why not give our pines the same 
opportunity for greater growth? The 
overcrowding of trees prevents rapid 
growth, and competition from species of 
low value and slow growth as well as 
diseased and crippled trees reduce thx 
value of the timber crop. It is not unus- 
ual to find bodies of pines 15 to 25 years 
of age in which 5,000 to 10,000 trees are 
crowded upon an acre. Nature provides 
for a survival of the fittest, and this in 
itself climinates many of the weaker 
trees and gradually releases the stronger, 
but nature is slow and even the dominant 
trees become stunted, besides the waste 
which we have from this natural thin- 
ning. 


By studying the pines throughout the 
state it has been found that shortleaf and 
loblolly pines (two of our most im- 
portant species of pines) make a com- 
paratively rapid growth in the first 15 to 
20 years though crowded. This is the 
period during which they make a rapid 
upward growth, building new top as they 
go. As the height growth becomes 
slower, the top tries to spread, but in a 
thick stand this is impossible, and we 
have then a large number of small, con- 
tracted crowns which are unable to di- 
gest plant food sufficient to make a rapid 
growth, and the whole body of the tim- 
ber passes through a period of stagnation 
ranging from 10 to 25 years. In the end 
some of the trees become so suppressed 
that they die, and we have a natural thin- 
ning. On the other hand, we have found 
that if these pines are thinned when the 
end of rapid upward growth is reached, 
the rate of growth in diameter will con- 
tinue to be rapid. 


How to Thin Pines 


5 ne results of a number of thinning 
demonstrations throughout the Pied- 
mont and Upper Coastal Plain area show 
that from 8 to 15 cords of fuel wood 
per acre can be removed from average 
stands of shortleaf and loblolly pines at 
20 years of age. At this time from 1,000 
to 1,200 trees per acre would be left. Fol- 
lowing this original thinning a periodical 
harvest every five or six years can be 
made, taking 200 to 300 trees as they 
gradually become suppressed, always al- 








A Tribute to Trees 


REES are the arms of Mother 

Earth lifted up in worship of her 
Maker. Where they are, beauty 
dwells; where they are not, the land 
is ugly, though it 
be rich, for its 
richness is but 
greasy fatness 
and its gaudy 
raiment is but 
cheap imitation of 
forest finery. 

Trees are the 
shelter of man, 
beast, and bird; 
they furnish the 
roof above us, 
the shade about wus, and the nest- 
ing places of love and song. They 
call children out to play; they 
entice sweethearts into leafy coverts 
to seal their vows with fond caresses ; 
they console and gratefully reward 
old age. They are the fittest orna- 
ments of wealth and the inalienable 





CLARENCE OUSLEY 


possessions of the poor who can en- 
joy them without having title to them. 
They are the masts that fly the flags 
of all nations and the sail of all the 
seas; they are the timbers that bridge 
forbidding streams; they bear the 
wires of the world’s intelligence; they 
hold the rails that carry the traffic 
of the continents; they are the carved 
and polished furnishings of the home; 
they cradle the young and coffin the 
dead. 

Trees are nature’s source of food; 
their fruits and nuts gave sustenance 
to the first tribes of men, and are the 
sweetest and most nourishing of 
earth's products. 

Trees herald the spring with glori- 
ous banners of leaf and bloom; they 
clothe the autumn in garments of 
gold and royal purple; bared to win- 
ter’s cold, they are the harp of the 
winds, and they whisper the music of 
the infinite. 


CLARENCE OUSLEY. 








lowing the strongest and more dominant 
trees to grow, as the greatest increase 
will come from these trees. Following 
such a system, we would continue to thin 
until we reach the point where only 200 
to 300 trees per acre were left. These 
would provide the final harvest to be 
made when the trees reach the age of 40 
to 50 years, depending upon the size tim- 
ber you wish to grow. With loblolly pine 
in the eastern half of the state under such 
management we can easily expect timber 
14 to 18 inches in diameter at breast 
height in 50 years. 


Where farmers have older bodies of 
pines their first step in management 
would be to take out the dead and badly 
crippled trees for fuel. After this a crop 
of merchantable timber, telephone poles, 
etc., might be taken out, leaving the 
thrifty young stuff to provide the next 
crop. This is what we call “thinning 
from above,” and in such cases will prove 
more practical than cutting out the 
weaker trees. This only applies, however, 
to stands in which there is merchantable 
timber at the time thinning begins. 


How to Keep a Stand of Pines 


N DAYS gone by a farmer would clear 
a piece of land, put it into cultiva- 
tion, and abandon some of his cleared land 
to go back to timber, but in this day of 


high-priced labor the clearing of stump 
land is not profitable, so it is better to 
continue to work our cleared fields and 
allow timber to follow timber. If we ex- 
pect reforestation, seed must be provided. 
Pines, as a general rule, do not make a 
full crop of seed more often than every 
three or four years. Sometimes there is 
a period of six to seven years between 
abundant crops of seed. A good seed year 
can be anticipated a year in advance by 
observing the number of young cones be- 
ing produced by a tree. We should then 
blan to harvest a final stand of pine tim- 
ber just after a heavy crop of seed has 
been cast. This should be done during 
the winter months. Complete protection 
from fire should be given during this 
harvest, as fire will destroy the crop of 
seed which has just been cast. 


As a man insures his home or his barn, 
just so should he insure the reseeding of 
his forest land. As an extra precaution 
he should leave four or five good thrifty 
trees per acre to provide seed in case fire 
should destroy the first crop coming af- 
ter harvest. It is really appalling to see 
the many thousands of acres in Eastern 
North Carolina from which all the seed 
trees have been cut, leaving great bodies 
of land upon which nothing but wild grass 
is growing, and which will never be in 
forest again for many years, unless re- 


forestation is done by hand planting, 
This method of reforestation would never 
be necessary in North Carolina if proper 
attention were given to the leaving of 
seed trees. A “seed tree” should be one 
of the most vigorous growing trees with 
a good, heavy top, and should be 12 
inches or more in diameter. 


Know Timber Values Before 
You Sell 


HEN a farmer sells his field crops he 

has a definite unit of measure with 
which he is familiar, as hay by the ton, 
corn by the bushel, or cotton by the 
pound. The farm timber crop is sold 
under a number of different units. The 
amount may be measured in board feet, 
in cords, or it may be sold by the piece, 
as ties, poles, posts, and the like. These 
measurements are comparatively easy for 
the farmer who does his own milling and 
marketing, but the greater per cent of 
timber is sold in the log to be scaled by 
some given log rule or, as in many cases, 
by guess, where a boundary of timber is 
sold for a lump sum. In many cases the 
farmer, not being familiar with timber 
measurements is inclined to rely upon the 
estimate of the buyer who is usually 
careful to see that his own interests are 
protected. Recently in Chatham County 
I found a case where a farmer had been 
induced to sell a small body of timber on 
the buyer’s estimate of 18,000 board feet. 
When the timber was cut and put in the 
hack, it was found that this timber cut 
42,000 board feet. In other words, the 
farmer got pay for only three-sevenths 
of his timber. 


Another case was reported from Cas- 
well County where a farmer who knew 
little about the value of timber was in- 
duced to sell a body of timber for the 
sum of $1,500. From this land the pur- 
chaser cut approximately 2,000,000 board 
feet which gave the seller only about 75 
cents per thousand for his timber. 


What the farmer needs then is a guide 
to which he can refer for measuring his 
logs or estimating the number of board 
feet in his standing timber, so that he 
will be enabled to at least sell his timber 
intelligently, knowing the quantity of the 
material he is offering for sale, thus put- 
ting him on an equal footing with the 
purchaser. This guide or unit of meas- 
ure is provided in the log rule and vol- 
ume tables to be found in Extension 
Folder No. 23, Know the Value of Your 
Timber Crop, which may be had by ap- 
plying to Agricultural Editor, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh. In very many cases the 
desired assistance can be fully rendered 
by your county agent. 





HERE’S HOW 


This is the Way the Artist Tells It. 





pe YOU WANT To KNOW 
HOW TO KEEP wooo 
FENCE POSTS FROM ROTTING 


WHAT | WANTA KNOW 
NOW IS HOW TO 
GROW WINGS 

WITHOUT HAVIN’ 
T WEAR AHALO? 
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RY ANDO THE BARK REMOVED 
Hon BRUSH BUTT THOROUGHLY 
WITH HOT COAL TAR CREOSOTE 


GEE, THIS 1S 
A SLICK ONE, 






















THE PAINTING IS NEAR SIGHTED. WEAR 


HAVE 2LARGE KETTLES 
OF CREOSOTE. —— ONE 


HEATED TO 180° TO 200°F. 
THE OTHER 15° TOLOOC’F. 


WE FERGOT WHICH WE TTLEN 
WAS TH HOTTEST AN’ 
STUCK HIS FINGE R IN TO 
FINO OUT———— NOW 
HE'S GONE T'FIND THAT 
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ABOUT THIS STUF F 
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SAME LENGTH 
IN SECOND KETTLE OF TIME 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
CLASS IN THE 








‘YES, CLASS, THIS OLD PIECE OF WOOD 
WAS 0UG UP NEAR THE RUINS OF 

THE ANCIENT CITY OF ST.LOUIS. BY 
MEANS OF SECRET POTIONS, KNOWN TO 
THE ANCIENT AMERICANS, THE WOOD 
ISAS FRESH TODAY AS THOUGH CUT 
BUT YESTERDAY. THOSE DENTS 

IN THE WOOD INDICATE THAT 



































This trade-mark stenciled on galvan- 
ized Sheet Steel is definite insurance 
to the buyer that every sheet so 
branded is of prime quality —full 
weight for the gauge stamped on 
the sheet-—never less than 28 gauge 
—and that the galvanizing is of the 

weight and quality established 

the SHEET STEEL TRADE 
EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


specification 


So 
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You can fight fires 
Before they start / 


Gree ricHTINe is of first importance on America’s farms. Fires 
are costing the American Farmer more than $150,000,000.00 every 








year. The two greatest fire hazards to the farmer are sparks on roof and light- 
ning. With Sheet Steel roofs, you can protect your buildings from both hazards. 
A Sheet Steel roof, when it has been properly grounded will completely eliminate 
the danger of lightning. An extensive investigation among insurance and other 
authorities failed to uncover a single instance of failure where a sheet steel roof 


had been properly grounded. 


Sparks Become Harmless 
Sparks are harmless when they fall on a sheet 
steel roof. Time and again sheet steel roofs 
have protected farm buildings from the flames 
of adjoining structures. 


What is more, Sheet Steel roofs confine fires 
when a building burns. There are no blazing 
fragments to broadcast the flames. Even when 
the structure collapses the Sheet Steel roof 
blankets the fire. 
Insurance Cost Reduced 

The value of Sheet Steel roofs in reducing fire 
losses is shown in the record of New Braunfels, 
Texas. In 1895, Sheet Steel roofs were 
adopted there as standard, and the insur- 
ance base rate has decreased from 64 to 15 
cents. And in 1925 losses were only 
$2800.00 against $46,000.00 premiums. 


. 








FOR SERVICE 


Build Your Buildings of Steel 


The roof is just one place where Sheet Steel 
is used to fight fires before they start. Plaster 
walls on Metal Lath made of Sheet Steel 
take one hour fire rating as compared with 
four minutes on ordinary construction. You 
can make your entire home fireproof with 
Sheet Steel—doors, trim, windows, framing, 
walls and roof. Garages, corn cribs, machinery 
sheds, barns and other buildings should be of 
Sheet Steel on steel frame-work. 


It will pay farmers interested in reducing fire 
waste to investigate the fire-resistance of 
Sheet Steel construction and equipment. For 
further information regarding Sheet Steel 
uses on the farm, address the SHeet STeer 
TRADE ExTENSION CoMMITTEE, OLIVER BuiLp- 
ING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Good 
Positions 
for Girls 
and Women 
in Virginia 

E can use additional 
operators in our large 
ay which is one of the 
st lighted and ventilated 
the South. 

Good health and good eyesight 
required. Good pay while learn- 
ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 

No dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 


health record and all usual amuse- 
ments, good stores, churches, etc. 

Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which afford every comfort and 
protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 


White girls over 16 years only. 
Write for full information 


TUBIZE 
Artificial Silk Co. 


of America 
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Hopewell, Virginia 




















Jree copy for you 


A booklet about farming in this 
delightful Southern climate where 
you can make more money and get 
more out of life—bountiful and prof- 
itable crops ALL the year; no 
bucking of blizzards and heavy 
snows! The booklet tells the story 
with pictures more than words— 
contains over 100 photographic il- 
lustrations. Write for your copy 
today and learn from actual pic- 
tures what you could do in this 
wonderful section, where land is 
still obtainable at % the cost of 
Western land. 

MAIL, FREE COUPON 
—_—-<—--- COUPON — — — — — 
Americus & Sumter County Chamber 

of Commerce, 
159 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Americus, Ga. 
You may send my free copy of the 
booklet, “Where Farming Costs Less 
and Earns More.” 














Giant Washington Asparagus 
Shoemaker’s Quality Roots 
Gigantic stalks 1” to 2” in diameter—beantifal 
verdant foliage 9 to 11 ft. tall. 50 Roots, pate 
for the average family. Fall plantings should 
be made in November and December. 5@ Giant 

Roots, $5.00; 25 Giant Roots, $3.08, 

post prepaid, with cultural instructions. 
Special Prices on Larger Quantities 

Write today for FREE Iuustrated Booklet 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 2501 Bridgeton, N.J. 

















fe will send s STERLING razor on 30 day trint! 
satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, costs <a, Fine Horsehide 
= FREE. STERLING CO. 'NRIG ALTIMORE. MR: 








The Progressive Farme 


Before You Sell Your ‘Timber— 


Read and File Away These Definite and Authoritative Recommendations 


By H. M. CURRAN 


Forester, North Carolina Department of Agriculture 


IMBER crops have always been an 
on krone item in Southern farm 

economy. Recent advances in the 
price of stumpage, coupled with a grow- 
ing demand from the South’s industrial 
centers and new or improved facilities 
for transportation, have quickened inter- 
est everywhere in the timber crop. 

Due to low prices, isolation, and an un- 
certain market in the past, farmers have 
been very careless in the manner in 
which they harvested and disposed of 
their timber. A very decided change is 
now noted in their attitude, and the fol- 
lowing suggestions are made at this time, 
because it is believed that they will be 
helpful to a large number of timber-land 
owners who are planning to sell timber 
during the coming winter. 


Three Big Don’ts 


HERE are three big don'ts which I 

wish to emphasize before making 
other suggestions, for these three factors 
spell success or failure with timber :— 

1. Don’t let fire run through your tim- 
ber. Fire checks the growth, prevents 
renewals, reduces soil fertility, and often 
damages seriously the growing timber it 
does not destroy. 

2. Don't sell your timber without a 
careful estimate of its kind and quality. 
To do so means putting your crop at the 
mercy of unscrupulous buyers 

3. Don’t let anyone else harvest your 
timber, unless it is absolutely impossible 
for you to do it yourself. Allowing un- 
controlled cutting of your timber by par- 
ties not interested in a future crop is the 
best possible way to make our woodlands 
unproductive. 


Four Things to Do 
OLLOWING these negative warnings, 
there are four positive rules of prime 

importance to be observed in gathering 
timber. When you enter your timberlands : 

1. Take out the mature timber. 

2. Thin the young stands 

3. Leave seed trees to restock cut 
areas. 

4. Prevent fire from following you 
logging operations. 

By observing these four thtngs to do 
and three things to avoid, our timber 
lands will yield a net crop of from $3 to 
$10 per acre annually, and when left to 
our children will be as valuable a prop 
erty as we ourselves received. 


How to Get the Worth of Your Logs 


ITH these seven warnings in mind, 
the following suggestions are given 
as guides to successful marketing :— 


1. If. you have hardwoods for sale, 


there is a ready market for them, pro-, 


vided you are willing to cut first-class 
logs. Low-grade logs should be kept at 
home, as they will not bear the cost of 
the long haul to market. Walnut brings 
the highest price, and is worth from $75 
to $150 per 1,000. Ash, white oak, and 
yellow poplar are worth from $20 to $40 
per 1,000. 

2. Gum is readily salable, and at pres 
ent is in considerable demand, if the logs 
are large. Prices are around $20 per 1,000. 

3. Dogwood and persimmon are also 
in demand in certain localities and bring 
from $15 to $20 a cord. 

3. Pine, both old field and forest, can 
be disposed of to portable mills and to 
the large band mills. These latter are 
paying from $15 to $20-for large logs of 
It is not advisable to cut pine under 18 
high quality. But observe this caution: 
inches, unless one is clearing land for 
cultivation. Pine logs from 18 to 24 
inches in diameter are high-grade and in 


demand, while logs under this size are 
everywhere in excess of demand and 
bringing low prices. 

5. In cutting timber for market, ob- 
serve the following precautions: See (1) 
that your logs are not damaged in cut- 
ting; (2) that their lengths and dimen- 
sions are those demanded by the market; 
(3) that they are not left for long periods 
in the woods, especially during warm 
weather when they become blue and are 
subject to insect attack. 

6. If it is necessary to leave logs in 
the woods, roll them up on skidways, and 
protect from the sun, especially if you 
have valuable hardwood. Painting the 
ends, or smearing them with red clay 
will prevent checking. 

7. Work rapidly. lf possible, cut your 
logs, haul to the railroad, load and ship 
at once. This will give you the highest 
price and prevent tying up money. 

8. Deal only with large concerns or 
men with established reputations for fair 
dealing and prompt payment. A lower 
price offered by a reliable firm is much 
better than a high price from an unre- 
liable firm whose scaling and other deal- 
ings are unjust. 

9. Get expert help. Marketing of 
farm timbers is of great interest to the 
federal and state governments. Your 
county agent, the extension forester, the 
state forester office, the Federal Forest 
Service, and the state department of ag- 
riculture stand ready to assist with prac- 
tical advice, and in many cases with in- 
dividual personal service. 

There is no reason why farmers of the 
Carolinas and Virginia should not find 





timberland a very important factor in 
the new farm economy which marks the 
passing of the one money crop type of 
farming. Make your idle acres yield ap 
annual income. Pines and oaks and the 
despised gum are your “money crops” 
for the future. 


Price List of Hardwood Logs 


HE following table will be found use- 

ful for reference and comparison. To 
class as No. 1, a log must be free from 
all visible defects. A No. 2 log is ome 
with two 5-inch knots or their equivalent, 

The prices given are those listed by 
reliable mills and are for logs f.o.b, 
shipping point; but, like most quotations 
they are subject to change. New prices 
should always be obtained before loading 
the logs on the cars. 


WALNUT Per 1,000 
bd. ft 
No. 1—14 to 17 in. in diameter ........... $ 
No. I1—17 to 19 in. in diameter ........... 85 
No. 1—20 to 23 in. in diameter ........... 100 
No. 1—24 in. up in diameter ............ 150 
ee” TY 4 eee 25 to 75 
ASH 


No. 1—14 to 16 in. in diameter 
No. 1—17 to 18 in. in diameter ... 
No. 1—19 to 25 in. in diameter ... 








No. 1—24 in. up in diameter ..... ‘as 

No. 2—12 in. up in diameter .............. 
RED GUM, SYCAMORE, MAPLE, ELM, 

BEACH 
No. 1—18 in, up in diameter .............. $a 
No. 2—16 in. up in diameter .............. 2 
WHITE OAK AND POPLAR 

No. 1—18 to 23 in. in diameter ........... $2 

No. 1—24 in. up in diameter H 

No. 2—16 in. up in diameter 2D 

RED OAK 
No. 1—16 in. up in diameter ............+- $ 22 
No. 2—16 in. up in diameter .............. 14 


—Photo by D. G. White, courtesy U. S. Forest Service. 
A VALUABLE GROWTH OF PINE 


Many farmers make the mistake of selling valuable timber like this without knov 
real market value. Before you sell, know how much you have and what it 


ving its 


; th 
s worth 
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allowance 
on all makes 


Enjoy the serviceyour light-plant gavewhen 
new. Give itachance to do its job right with 
new, powerful Universal Batteries. 


Save Money 
We'll take your old batteries in trade on a 
set of Universal Nu-Seals—the original 
sealed-glese cell now recognized as the 
standard replacement for any make of plant. 
Need Less Care 
Universals need fewer fillings, require less 
attention, are buile 0 oye an abundance of 
sure, steady power and light current. 
Replacements for ANY make 
of plant 
Universal Batteries are suited to all makes 
of plants — now factory equipment on many. 
Battery Guide FREE 
Big free book that tells you how to care for 
all batteries. We make farm light, radio and 
auto batteries for every purpose—this book 
gives you our expertadvice, Send forit. And 
remember there's wo trade-in-allowance 
on your worn-out batteries. Ask for it, today! 
CAROLINA WILLYS LIGHT CO. 
Laurinburg, N. Carolina 
State Distributors for 
UNIVERSAL A vibly COMPANY 
hicago LL. 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 




















WITTE Loé Saw 





‘ey LOW PRICE 
iA EASY TERMS 
COMPLETE outfits, everything you need when 
you go into timber. No extras to buy. Saws 
15 to 25 cords a day. Cheapest to operate— 
rung al] day at cost of 2c an hour per H-P. 
Burns any fuel ze. bi mm OTHE of power for 
any work. USE WORK. 
Completely p44 with W 
and power regulator, bt Cot gov- 
ernor and 2 fly-wheels so can be used for any 
other jobs—pumping water, grinding grain, 
etc.—an all-p MEpenp ouths that erill week every 
day in the year. Only 8 minutes to change 
log saw to tree saw—10 seconds to ame 
to tree. Fastest felling ever known, Fells trees 
any position, 


Lifetime Guarantee 
FREE BOOK & Simply send name today for 


NEW catalog, lower prices 
Fagin! otters, and how tomake money with these rigs. 
all about engines, sawing outfits and pumpers. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1354 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
1854 Bmpire Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Witte Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP. 


“3 HOURS SHIPPING SERVICE” 


























Sitergas pandlet a wena oe 
2 ie sple 
fenton ot beautiful, pe onn fr 
quality materiais—the newest 
loveliest patterns in assorted colors. 
ins of 4 ds of more; 
— Me a a men's shirts.ehil- 
dren's elotbes and decorations. 
bundle worth double our sales price. 
2 BUNDLES ONLY $3.69 


Ord ce and receive 
FREE freee . house drese 
oe 


Bena 14 tal $1 1.98 and 
Sond no Mo de inered tisfaction euar- 
@nteed or money unded. 

ile Co. 
‘ORK CITY 


PATTERN 


FREE 





2026 Fitth Ave.. 











Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Our Three Days 


IFE is a matter of tenses—past, pres- 
ent, and future: yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. 

Yesterday is the mother of today, and 
the grandmother of 
tomorrow. Only a 
few people are wise 
enough to strike the 
proper balance be- 
tween these three 
days. 











Perhaps you are 
living in the past. 
If you are, you are 
talking about the 
“good old days.” In 
the halo glow of distance everything that 
s “past and gone” is seen in a false and 
roseate light. 

Religion becomes a memory of a thrill 
and joy long gone, culture the sweet es- 
sence of a faded flower, love and romance 
the remembrance of a thrill that has 
passed away, for those whose great day 
is yesterday. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox sang the truth 
when she wrote :— 

“I fling the. past behind me, like a robe 

Worn threadbare in the seams and out of 

date.” 

Perchance your great day is tomorrow. 
Tomorrow is the day that is always a 
guess. Our tomorrows are in the hands 
of Almighty God. Ours is the task only, 
of living so that tomorrow may not be 
undone by today. 

Youth lives for tomorrow. His dreams 
all take hold of the future. The shifting 
mirage of unborn greatness and achieve- 
ment is ever before his eyes. It is well 
that it is so. 


While tomorrow is not yet ours, there 
are certain laws running through today 
that hold through all the future. Right 
will be right tomorrow. Sin will be 
wrong, and goodness will be beautiful 
forever. Tomorrow is a great soberer 
for our thoughts, for pay day comes then. 
The Master said, “Take no heed for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take heed 
for the things of itself.” That is the 
surest word ever spoken, for it will keep 
us from putting tomorrow’s burdens on 
today’s back. 

I hope that you are one of the fortun- 
ate ones who have learned to live right 
now. Every promise in the Bible that 
deals with the future has its roots in the 
present. 

We will not be kind tomorrow unless 
we are kinder today. 

We will be wet tomorrow unless we 
buy an umbrella today. 

The money in tomorrow’s pockets must 
be put there today. 

Today’s tippler will topple over in the 
gutter tomorrow. 

The industrious youth today will man- 
age tomorrow’s industries. 

We must be wise, and not expect God 
or Nature to work some wonderful mir- 
acle for us to save us tomorrow from the 
mistakes we are now committing. 
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Favorite Bible Verses 


UT thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 


DR, HOLLAND 


secret; and thy Father, which seeth im 
secret, shall reward thee openly.—Mat. 
6:6. 


Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean; wash me and I shall be whiter 
than snow.—Psalms 6] :7. 





Exclusive Grebe 
developments 
foundonly onthe 
Synchrophase: 


gives control of the 






Profitable Farming 
Market Knowledge 





Colortone 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


loud speaker. 


make 
easy 


venting crowd- 
ing of 





Binocular Coils 
Reg. U. 8. Pat Of. 


the de- 
sired station; 
keep out the 


and 
Low-Wave Ex- 
tension Circuits 


tune 100 more 
stations than 
r sets 





tuning 
by pre- 


on dials. 





the Colortone. See how the S-L-F 
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EEP in daily touch with market 
prices and avoid unprofitable 
haulage. 


Do so by radio, but before you buy, 
test every set thoroughly—only a de- 
pendable, efficient set is an economy. 


Test the Synchrophase. Note its tone 
quality—clear, full, natural—due to 


Condensers make accurate tuning 
easy ; how readily the Binocular Coils 
bring in a local or distant station 
and prevent others from breaking 
in; how the Low-Wave Extension 
Circuits enable you to get 100 more 
stations than can be tuned by other 
sets. In fact, how the many exclusive 
Grebe developments give an unusual 
reception that is lasting because 
Grebe construction is so sound. 


Send for Booklet PF that explains 
fully about the Synchrophase; then 
ask your dealer to demonstrate. 


A. H. Grebe & Co., Inc. 
109 West 57th St., New York 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





“He who knows 
how to plant 
shall not have 
his plant up- 


This Company owns 
and operates stations 





WAHG and WBOQ rooted” 
Lao Tau 
4\Wy He who buys a 
Synchrophase 
TRADE MARK will not have to 
oe replace it. 





All Grebe appar- 

atus is covered by 

patents granted 
and pending. 
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TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Roup Epidemic 
Killing Poultry 


Birds sneeze, wheeze and choke. Throat 
rattles. Nose runs. Spreads rapidly, 
Act at once! 


Readers who find colds and roup starting in 
their flocks will be interested in a letter writ- 
ten by C. S. Byers, Hazelrigg, Ind. He says: 

“Somé weeks ago, one of my valuable ex- 
hibition Orpingtons caught a severe cold. 
Both eyes were swollen almost shut, and a 
profuse mucous discharge was apparent in 
both - nostrils I administered Roup-Over, 
and this. bird was completely well the next 
morning. Every case I have treated since 
has resulted in a well bird within 48 hours.” 

It is amazing how quickly and easily colds 
and roup can be ended by this method. If 
the trouble is already started; a few drops 
of Roup-Over, applied in the nostrils, will 
usually banish every symptom in one day. 
And better still, a few drops used in the 
drinking water guards the whole _ flock 
against roup, colds, and other epidemics. A 
liberal supply of Roup-Over can be obtained 
by sending fifty cents to The Bur-cll-Dug 
ger Co., 503 Nelson St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
As Roup-Over is positively guaranteed to 
do the work or money refunded, it costs 
nothing to try Readers will find it en- 
tirely different and much 
quicker in action than any- 
thing else ever tried for 
roup and similar infections. 


RonpOvse 
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Cheer up—now you can mend 
metalware as easily and per- 
fectiy as amechanic! All you 
need is a touch of heat and 
Kester Metal Mender. 
oan nnre of watching the 
Setghe, flowing solder, plug a 
or mend 8 break is only 
pk Ee by the satisfaction of 
kaowing you have done some- 
thing useful. 
our hardware dealer can 
supply you with a can of this 
household solder. 













KESTER 
METAL MENDER 


CHICAGO SOLDER COMPANY 
4201-407 Wrightwood od Ave., Chicago,U.S.A. 


















Better Prices 
for Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning add 
one-half teaspoonful to 


each gallon of cream 
3 and out of your churn 
‘ comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion 


Butter Color” is purely 
vegetable, harmless, and 
meets all State and Na- 


tional food laws. Used 
for years by all large 
creameries. Doesn't col- 


or buttermilk. Absolute- 
ly tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at 
grocery stores. Write for 
Wells & 
Burlington, Vt. 


drug or 
FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE. 


Richardson Inc., 


So., 









WATCHES 
DIAMONDS | 


Lowest Rock Bottom Prices on 
Elgins, Illinois and Genuine 
ae Easy Monthly Payments. 
ITE soDay fo! 30-DAY 
Tat L. OFFER SPEC 
Fy, LAL RARGAIN BULL ETIN 
Buy all your gifts on one bill 
HARRIS - GOAR COMPARY, 
Dept. 133, Kansas City, MO, DOWN 


Wanted 


se, Dept. 33 Serine Tons. 
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The Progressive Farmag! 


Kinds of Timber the Market Wants 


Each Wood Has Some Quatity Best Fitting It for a Particular Use 


N BUILDINGS, we choose woods with 
s pleasing natural grain or color, ease 

of working, and the ability to take a 
high polish for the more expensive type 
of interior finish. Strength is of secondary 
importance, Cherry is a striking exam- 
ple of the wood for this purpose. Inter- 
ior trim, which is to be painted, demands 
a wood with ease of working and the 
ability to take paint readily. Yellow pop- 
lar fills these requirements absolutely. 

Tight cooperage manufacturers demand 
a wood which is impervious to moisture. 
White oak, because of infiltrations of 
gum in the pores of the wood, fills the 
bill. Scarcity of white oak, however, is 
forcing red gum into this industry 

The pencil manufacturer requires a 
wood which is straight-grained, compara- 
tively light in weight, of even texture so 
that it whittles cleanly, and as a rule 
with dark color to prevent soiling. Red 
cedar is preeminently fitted to his pur- 
and is used almost entirely when it 
secured. Substitutes for red cedar 
are entering this industry because of the 


pose 


can be 


scar ity of red cedar. 
Brush makers can utilize almost any 
wood but for brushes which will be ex- 


posed to water when in use a wood is 
required which will wear smooth when 


we. and will not fray. Beech has this 
quality and is widely used not only for 
this purpose but also for the wooden 
parts of ice-cream machinery. 

Handle makers need woods which are 
strong and elastic. Hammer and axe 
handles are made of hickory, preferably 


second-growth, since hickory has the 
quality of resisting: striking blows with- 
out breaking. Shovel and other types of 
lifting implement handles are made of 
ash since this wood stands up under lift- 
ing strains. 

Consider the shuttles used in the textile 
industry. A shuttle must stand up under 
impact, must not stain, and above all else 
must wear smooth in the loom. Metal 
shuttles would answer these requirements 
but they are too weighty. Dogwood and 
persimmon possess these qualities 
and are practically the only woods 
used. 

The vehicle manufacturer de 
mands a_ wide 
range of qualities 
in the woods he 
uses. Strength is 
demanded: the 
ability to bend 
without breaking ; 
resistance to 
shocks and end 
compression ; ease 
of working; the 
ability to take 
paint readily; 


trees are known to be 


THE PASSING OF THE VIRGIN FOREST 


The kind of timber that made 
and 


An eight-foot 1 from a cypress tree 600 years old. Some 
. ' Go Rae Bae ee 


1,200 years old. 


By HARRY B. KRAUSZ 


failure to warp, twist, or shrink, and tlie 
power to resist splitting under strains. 
These varied qualities are found in the 
oaks, ash, hickory, pine, yellow poplar, 
and elm particularly, and these woods are 
therefore most widely used. 

The furniture industry uses a wider 
variety of woods than is possible in al- 
most any other type of manufacture. 
High grade furniture requires woods 
with a pleasing grain or beautiful color, 
ease of working, and the ability to take 
a high finish. Mahogany, birch, cherry, 
and walnut, both black and Circassian, are 
examples of such furniture and cabinet 
Holly is used for inlay in furni- 
ture and cabinet making. The oaks, both 
red and white, have a beautiful grain 
when quarter-sawed. Enameled furniture 
demands woods which take paint finishes 
readily. Yellow poplar is widely used. 
Sweet gum, once considered worthless 
and a “weed tree” is used for veneers and 
as such often imitates Circassian walnut. 
Less valuable woods are used for veneer 
backing. Quartered oak furniture and of- 
fice fixtures if not made of solid oak are 
often veneered on a backing of inferior 
species. Chestnut is widely used for this 
purpose and in fact a special grade of 
chestnut known as “sound wormy”’ is 
recognized as a result. 


woods. 


The first requisite for woodenware 
dishes and food containers, if made of 
wood, is that the material used be free 


from odors, lest an unpleasant taste be 
imparted to the contained product. Maple 
is probably the favorite wood but in the 
South, yellow poplar, red and_ black 
gums, and cottonwood are also used. 
Even the lowly toothpick and the spool 
demand woods with definite characteris- 
tics. Toothpick wood should be elastic, 
comparatively soft, and non-shredding. 
Canoe birch is therefore used and since 
the species is only found in the North- 
east the toothpick manufacturers are lo- 
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cated in that section. Spool makers de- 
sire a wood which is even-grained, of 
uniform texture, holds its shape perfectly 
after seasoning and working, works easi- 
ly in the lathe, and above all else has a 
smooth, clean surface after being turned 
Canoe birch again fills the bil! and has 
no competitor although yellow birch is 


sometimes used for the lower grade of 
spools in combination with the canoe 
birch. 

Finally let us consider the spruce. Its 


long fibers make it exceptionally suitable 
for the manufacture of paper. Our news- 
print paper is largely made of this spe- 


cies. Spruce, however, has another pecu- 
liar quality in that it transmits sounds 
with great facility and for this reason 
spruce is widely used in the manufacture 
of sounding boards for pianos. Aside 
from the characteristics above, spruce is 


extremely light and strong. Weight for 
weight it is stronger than steel. For these 
latter qualities it is the wood depended 
upon in the manufacture of airplane 
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Dogwood and Persimmon 


Tt AT the woods of dogwood and per- 
simmon trees, so necessary for shut- 
tles in the textile industry of the world, 
are valuable and are becoming increas- 
ingly more difficult to obtain is brought 
out in a recent publication of the Forest 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, entitled Utilization Dog 
wood and Persimmon. As yet no satis 
factory substitutes, either native or for 
eign, for these two woods have bee 
found. 


Many owners of dogwood timber, be 
cause of its small size, have not realized 
its value, and have either not made ef 
forts to market it or have allowed the 
dozwood and persimmon to be injured 
when the larger timber associated with 
it was removed. 


The new publication 
stresses the value to the farmer and 
woodland owner of. these woods and 


urges their most. careful utilization 


=? 

HINNINGS rightly done will 

develop the largest amount and 
best quality of timber. Mature 
timber may be cut 
and turned into 
cash. Timberlands 
carefully cut and 
protected from 
fire will cut an- 
other crop. every 
10 to 15 years of 
shortleaf or lob- 
lolly pines. Keep 
your timber land 
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leaf pine known the world 
present younger genera- 
ve ever seen. 
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60,000 Dealenr CU b 
Hood Rubber Producti “2 
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The Red Tread across the sole 


—identifies this longer-wearing, lower-priced boot! 


Second in quality only to the 
Hood Red Boot—this Red Tread 
Boot will give the extra wear pre- 
viously had from none but 
higher-priced boots. 


Full double sole and quality up- 
pers welded into one piece by the 
patented HOOD pressure process 
—a remarkable dollar for dollar 


value. Themark HOODindicates 
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RUBBER. 


Look for the Hood Arrow 


the best buys in rubber footwear 
for all the family. In heavy foot- 
wear these marks are: YELLOW 
LABEL, means highest quality; 
GREY LABEL, means extra wear 


for the money. 


At Your Dealers 


Made by Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
Distributed by Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Through Branches in all Principal Cities 
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PNEUMATIC 





FOOTWEAR 























CANVAS SHOES| | SOLID TIRES RUBBER 





TIRES 






HEELS & SOLES 
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Company, Winston-Salem, N. 


YES, Sir! Prince Albert is the kind of a 
smoke that makes you want to grab a 
megaphone and shout its praises from 
the house-tops. With true fan pride, you 
just want to tell the world you’ve discov- 
ered the grandest tobacco that ever lined 
a pipe-bowl. 

P. A. is so genuinely friendly to your 
tongue and throat and general disposi- 
tion. It bangs your smoke-spot in deep 
center for high score every time. Cool 
as a parachute-jumper. Sweet as a check 
in the morning’s mail. Fragrant as a 
pine-grove on a damp morning. 


PRINCE ALBERT 





Mild, too, with a mildness that lets you 
hit it up from morning to midnight. 
Never a regret. Never a protest. Yet, 
Prince Albert has a body that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. Prince Albert is quality tobacco, 
through and through. 


Nail this for a fact, Men: if you have 
never smoked P. A., you haven’t given 
that old jimmy-pipe a chance to do its 
stuff. You may think you are perfectly 
satisfied with your present brand. Don’t 
stop there. Buy a tidy red tin of P. A. 
today. It will be a revelation! 





—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacc 


Cc, 


You'll find 


me 
in the P. A. 


cheering-section 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin humi- 
dors, and pound crystel-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistenes top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Wouldn’t You Like to 
Own a Good Watch? 


NOTE: Over 100,000 men and women have 
answered our ads and are now proud owners 
of Studebaker Watches, 
































UD DEB Watch tC 


SENT FOR ONLY 


OO Donn! 


An amazing offer! 
Only $1.00 down brings 
a magnificent 21 Jewel 
Studebaker Watch direct 
from factory. Balance in 
easy monthly payments. 
Your choice of 60 new 
Art Beauty Cases. Latest 
designs in yellow gold, 
green gold and white gold effects. 8 Adjust- 
ments including heat, cold, isochronism and 
5 positions. Insured for alifetime. Solddirect 
to you at lowest prices ever named on quality 
watches. Men’s Strap Watches and Ladies’ 
Bracelet Watchestoo! Sendcou age for details 
and FREE BOOK of Advance Watch Styles. 


Beautiful Chain 9 
For a limited time we FREE! 
are fang exquieite watch chain 
absolutely EE. rite at once for 
FREE Style Book—while this offer lasta, 


STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 
Directed by members of the Studebaker Famil; 
known three-quarters $y... Sor fair d 

WATCHES +» DIAMONDS « JEWELRY 

Dept. P-268 South Bend, Indiana 

Canadian Address: Windsor, Ontario 


Ro CaN cme a RR 


Studebaker Watch Co, 
This 


ing 





@ Dept. P-263 South Bend, Indians 

@ Picase send me your FREE Book of 
4 Advance Watch Styles and particulary 
of your $1.00 down offer. 
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ZS plant Onee 
for Always! 


FIRST COST— 
" Wy LAST COST! 
e) "a Am Income fer Lite Alter 





Mee \\ 


Cotton and other Ble. at og low, but if 
you have pecan tress on your land, you can 
always depend on a big steady income from 
them. Many planters are now independent. 
Nature has made them rich and provides an 
annual divieend. Better than life insurance. 
Plant BASS early bearing, bred-up, pa- 
pershell pecan trees on your idle land, or 
between the rows in your flelds. Plan and 
piant ‘for the futura! 


Send for Free Catalog and Book 
“The Mother’s Investment” 
Learn how others are making annual divi- 
dends from their land, while you may be 
barely ekeing out an existence on cotton and 
con. Send for frea cata'og C-7, of our 
Straight, thrifty. well rooted and vigorous 
pecan trees. budded or grafted from heavy 

bearing parents. Also fruit trees, etc. This 
i is Opportuntty knocking at your door! Plant 
Db 

yj 





yw’, and your trees will live well, grow fast 
a d bear early. 








BASS PECAN COMPANY 








“THE LARGEST PECAN NURSERY IN THE WORLD!’ 

QHN DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 

Keep your horses working with 

“SPOHN’ S.” Standard remedy for 
years for Distemper, Strangles, 

Aa Coughs and olds. Give 


=, Sald by your druggist. 
bottle cents, 
= $1.29. Wweiee for free booklet on 


sPoun MEDICAL CO., Dept.25, Goshen, Ind. 


















Board Feet in Logs 


HERE is a big difference 

amount of lumber a log will cut out 
when measured or scaled by different log 
rules. 

The Doyle rule, although in common 
use in the South, is unfair to the seller 
for logs below about 28 inches in diam- 
eter. In the early days of large and cheap 
virgin timber, when narrow and knotty 
boards were worthless, it was satisfac- 
tery, but for scaling small-sized timber, 
such as second-growth Southern pine, it 
gives such small scales for small logs 
as to make it very unsatisfactory. The 
Scribner rule is more fair than the Doyle 
rule for small logs, but reasonably care- 
ful sawing should result in getting from 
10 to 20 per cent more lumber than even 
this rule gives for second-growth timber. 

For small timber, the International log 
rule gives the volumes of logs very close 
to what can be sawed out by using good 
methods. Careless sawing will give less 
than the logs scale by this rule. Owners 
of small logs will benefit when this or 
some other equally close rule has come 
into general use. The scale of logs by 
the International rule or by the mill tally 
is recommended. 

As a comparison of the two rules, a 
log measuring 10 inches in diameter in- 
side the bark at the small end and 16 feet 
long, when carefully sawed with a circu- 
lar saw of ordinary thickness (4% inch 
saw kerf) should, by the International 
rule, turn out 64 board feet. The same 
log scaled by the Doyle rule shows 36 
board feet, or only about one-half the 
amount that can be actually sawed and 
that is shown by the International rule. 


International log rule showing contents 


of logs in board feet (using saw cutting 


14-inch kerf) :— 
CHART I 
The International Log Rule ,; 
(Saw Kerf % Inch) 





























ye | | Length of I og in Feet 
top end o —= j “i. wo ¢ ° 
ine dnstle | _8 | 10 eiwt @ 
bark) | Vv olume. Board Feet 
6 inches ... 10 10 15 1 2 
7 inches ... 10 15 20 25 30 
8 inches ... 15 20 ns | BF 4) 
9 inches ... 20 3» 35 45 50 
10 inches ... 30 35 45 55 65 
11 inches ... 35 45 55 70 80 
12 inches ... 45 55 70 85 95 
13 inchés ... 55 70 85 100 115 
14°inches ... 65 80 100 115 135 
15 inches ...} 75 95 115 135 160 
16 inches ...} 85 110 130 155 180 
17 inches ... 95 125 150 180 205 
18 inches ...| 110 140 170 200 2”) 
19 inches ...} 125 155 190 225 260 
20 inches ...| 135 175 210 230 299 
21 inches ...} 155 195 235 280 320 
22 inches ...| 170 215 260 305 355 
23 inches ...} (185 235 285 335 390 
24 inches ...] 205 255 310 370 425 
2 inches ...J 220 230 340 400 460 
2% inches ...| 240 305 37 435 sO 
27 inches ...]| 260° 330 400 470 540 
28 inches ...} 230 355 430 510 585 
29 inches ...| 305 385 465 545 630 
30 inches ...] 325 410 495 585 675 
How to Estimate Standing 


Timber 


O FIND the 
that a tree will cut out, 


number of board 
the one who 


estimates (the owner) should use the In- 


ternational log rule shown above. He 
measures the tree in diameter at the 
base, and after looking carefully up and 
down the tree from a little distance he 
estimates the number of 16-foot cuts in 
the tree and the top diameter of each cut 
or log. From the scale he reads off the 
number of feet that each log will cut out 
and adds up the scale of all the logs in 
the tree. The scale is for straight and 
sound logs, so that a careful estimate and 


| deduction should be made for any defect 


that is noted or likely to occur. A little 
practice and observation on felling trees 
or at a nearby sawmill will be very help- 
ful in judging for defects 
W. R. MATTOON, 
Extension Forester, United States For- 
est Service. 
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“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 
are made of high-quality 
rubber—flexible, long-wear- 
ing. They have sturdy gray 
soles, uppers red or black— 
in knee to hip lengths 





backeg by the strongest 
einforcements ever 
put into a boot «7+ 


| It stretches 5 times its own length without break- 
ing—a strip of rubber cut from the upper of any 
“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot. That’s a test only the 
finest rubber can stand, 


And that’s one reason “U.S.” Blue Ribbons stand 
the hardest wear. You can bend them, strain them 
day after day—this rubber stays strong and flexible, 
where ordinary rubber splits and cracks. 


And it’s backed up! At every point where the hard- 
est strain comes, every ‘‘U.S.’”’ Blue Ribbon boot is 
reinforced with from 4 to 11 separate layers of tough 
rubber and fabric anchored in to give extra strength. 
No other boot has so many. 


Here’s farm footwear that’s husky all through—from the 
Seventy-five 


tough, elastic top to the thick, oversize sole. 
years of experience in making waterproof 
footwear is back of ‘U.S.’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. They fit better, look 
better, wear better. Get a pair and notice 
the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 
















The“U.S.” BlueRibbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. 
Its smooth rubber surface 
washes clean like a 
boot. Either red or 
black — 4 or 5 buckles 





199 BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
@ Arctics Rubbers 
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i'Gas Heat | \ 
Wherever You Live | 


ERE’S the Coleman 
Radiant Heater—a 
complete, portable heating 
unit that gives you gas heat 
no matter where you live. 
Like Lamps and Lan- 
terns, it works on the safety-pres- 
sure principle:— makes and burns 
its own gas from any good grade 
of gasoline — no piping, no coset of 







installation. Starts quickly—easy 
to operate—use it anyw 

Just the thing for the cool spelie 
of fall and spring and for extra 
heat needed on severely cold days 
of winter. Radiates a penetrating 
fan-like zone of clean, live heat— 
like sunshine, Instant regulation. 
Steady even temperature. Hotter 
than city gas; no smoke, no seot, 
no ashes. A real comfort and 
economy. Model 2 U.S. price $30. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you 
the Coleman Radiant Heater. If he 
is not supplied, write us for fuW 
particulars. Address Section PG-) 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
General U fices: 











Candie Power & 
Burns 96% Air 


Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging ps and 
lanterns. Brilliant, soft, smell = 
light. Burns 96% 

gasoline ot kerosene (c ‘No 






oa al-oil). 






r 
Wick lamps at one-half cost. 
tmprovement In home and farm light- 
ing of the age. Patented. 
FREE fet 
TRIAL |, 
No risk, no obligation. Try It 
30 oye send it back if not 
ed. J 

































The farmere best helper for 40 
money and backaches way 3 year. 
for free catalog showing 

Folding Sawing Machine Ce. 









Rirfefacdlon guaran trae 


Dept. 24-C 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


te representatives of character. Take orders 
shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. income. 
Permanent. Write now. Tanners Shoe Mfg. 





Co., 11-252 C St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, November 15.—Copper may 

be cleaned with a cut lemon. Ajfter- 

wards it should be washed carefully with 

warm water and polished with a dry 
cloth. 

Tuesday, November 
16—A good bath- 
ing once a day with 
warm soft water and 
mild soap followed 
by a rinsing with 
cold water is bene- 





F ficial to most skins. 

fees §=6In washing the face 

MRS. W. N. BUTT be careful to clear 
thoroughly of soap. 

Wednesday, November 17.—Qne of the 


most appetizing dishes imaginable for 
supper these cool nights is stuffed Irish 
potatoes. 

Allow for each potato, 1 tablespoon grated 
yellow cheese, 1 of chopped cooked ham, 1 of 
chopped onion, and some good bacon drip- 
ping. Bake the potatoes and then cut off the 
end and scoop out the soft part. Mix with 
the cheese, onion, ham, and dripping. Refill 
the skins and reheat. 

Thursday, November 18—The little 
verse below makes one feel that the chil- 
dren would appreciate a hot lunch. 

Pa warms the milk for the little calf, 

Ma heats the feed for the chicks, 

They eat a het dinner at noontime, 

But my luneh is cold as bricks. 

Friday, November #9.—Save the broom 
Handles. They will come in handy for 
moving heavy furniture and trunks. Two 
handles act as rollers. 

Saturday, November 20.—Linoleum will 
look better and last longer if given an 
occasional cleaning with a flannel cloth 
dipped in kerosene. This will remove all 
dirt and stains and do away with the 
necessity of scrubbing with water and 
strong soaps. 

Sunday, November 21.—In bread, milk, 
and fresh vegetables we have the pre- 
scription for health and long life, says 
Dr. R. S. Copeland. The yeast, the lard, 
the milk, and the cereals are things the 
body needs. The butter, the cheese and 
the jam eaten with the bread make im- 
portant additions to the upbuilding of the 
body. The phosphorus, the iron, the sul- 
phur, the lime, and the other minerals 
make bone and teeth and hair. 


too, 


Tree Planting Program 


Te following is suggested as a prob- 
able program to be given in connec- 
tion with the planting of a tree :— 

Salute to the Trees:— 

“Many a tree is found in the wood, 

And every tree for its use is good; 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 

Some for the sweetness of flavor of fruit; 

Some for shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearthstone warm; 

Some for the roof and some for the beam, 

And some for a boat to breast the stream— 

In the wealth of the woods since the world 

began, 

The trees have offered their gifts to man.” 

—Henry Van Dyke. 

Address :— 

“And the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden. 

“And out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight and good for food.” 

Planting of the Tree. 

Recitation: “Go plant a tree.” By Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 

Song: America. 


Benediction: By Henry Hanby Hay. 


Who Should Grow Trees? 


r IS a wise thing to plant trees around 
every home, to shade them from the sun 
in summer and wind in winter; to make 
homes more attractive, and to shelter the 
birds that save millions of dollars in 


crops each year. Let us make every pos- 
sible event an occasion for planting 
trees. There is Arbor Day, Memorial 
Day, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Ar- 
mistice Day, New Year’s Day, birthday, 
graduations, and anniversaries. 

Who is going to grow the trees? 

Individuals—Trees are a better monu- 
ment than marble. 


Families —Trees shelter man, bird, and 
beast. 
Communities —Tree-planting and road 


improving go hand in hand. 

City Park Commissioners —For breath- 
ing spaces. 

Schools—For playgrounds and nurser- 
ies. 

Churches.— 

“TI open the window and make salute 

God bless thy branches and feed thy root! 

Thou hast lived before, live after me, 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree.” 

—Henry Van Dyke. 

Farmers—“More tree planting, done 
wich system, means more rainfall; pre- 
vention of erosion; the furnishing of 








The Gifts of the Trees 


A®80R Day—“The Only Special Day 
That Turns Its Face to the Future 
Instead of Toward the Past.” 


Trees purify the air. 

Trees supply moisture. 

Trees regulate rainfall. 

Trees make fertile soil. 

Trees prevent diminution of streams. 
Trees diminish the force of winds. 
Trees shelter the birds. 

Trees modify the climate. 
Tes give shelter to game, 
Trees supply oils and balsams. 
Trees furnish spices. 

Trees provide fruit and food. 
Trees and health. 

Trees and education. 

Trees carry communication. 
Trees maintain transportation. 
Trees furnish clothing. 

Trees supply fuel. 

Trees give us lumber. 

Trees beautify. 

Trees inspire love of home. 
Trees make wealth. 








timber and fuel; the checking of woods 
fires in summer. It means more grass 
and more forage for livestock. Above 
all more trees mean a more equable cli- 
mate.’-—Charles H. Shinn. 

Health Believers—“Air in which lungs 
can no longer breathe nor candles burn 
can be restored to its orginal condition 
by the presence in it, for a time, of vig- 
orous plants.”—Priestly. 

States—The lumber supply, the value 
to the landscape, the wood and lumber 
supply, the freedom from floods make 
forests valuable. 

Tourists —Memorial trees planted to 
Lincoln, to Alice Carey, and to Joyce 
Kilmer have become shrines which thou- 
sands visit every year. 

Water Commissioners.—Tree-covered 
watersheds make rain a blessing instead 
of a danger. 

Manufacturers. — 


“What do we plant when we plant a tree? 
We plant the house for you and me. 
We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors, 
We plant the studding, the lath, the doors, 
The beams, the siding, all parts that be, 
We plant the house when we plant the tree.” 
—H. Abbey. 
Lovers of Music— 
“There’s a harmony that holds you in the 
noises of the wood, 
Where I never tire of listening, for it does 
a fellow good.” —Charles A. Heath. 


Our Arbor Day Dates 


H, THAT we might have one day for 
Arbor Day at least all through the 
South! There is a reason for having it 
in the spring up north, because the 
ground has melted by that time there, 


The Progressive Farmer 





for one reason; and for another J. Ster- 
ling Morton, the father of Arbor Day, 
was born on April 22, and that date is a 
fitting date there on which to celebrate 
tree-planting. 

We with our longer growing period 
could choose some Friday in November 
or in January and even February. At 
present the following Arbor Days are 
celebrated in the South: 


Alabama—February 22. 

Arkansas—First Saturday in March. 

Flerida—First Friday in February. 

Georgia—First Friday in December. 

Kentucky—In the fall by proclamation. 

Louisiana—Second Friday in January. 

New Mexice—Second Friday in March. 

North Carolina—Friday after November }. 

Oklahema—Friday following second Monday 
in March. 

Sewth Carolina—Third Friday in November. 

Tennessee—By appointment in November, 

Texas—February 22. 

Virginia—By proclamation in the spring. 

West Virginia—Usually second Friday in 
April. 


$50 for the Best Black Walnut 
in America 

HE Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 

tion offers $50 for a black walnut 
trie better than any now being propa- 
gated. There are eight other prizes for 
the best nuts received, one $15, one $10, 
and one $5, and five of $3 each. 

Send at least two dozen nuts from 
each tree that is to be entered and mark 
the tree well so that no mistake can be 
made. If more than one variety is sent, 
mark each variety by name or number. 

Send the nuts by mail, postpaid, care- 
fully packed in a box or bag containing 
a slip with the name and address of the 
sender plainly written in ink. 

It is well to send a letter separately 
describing the tree, its age, size, location, 
size of crop, and if an annual bearer— 
but send the nuts anyway with name and 
address. 

Don’t get over excited about the size 
of nuts. It is the kernel that counts— 
quality of kernel. It must come out of 
the shelf easily. The best nuts may be 
of medium or of small size. The kernel 
should be plump, light colored, and of 
pleasing flavor, and come out in whole 
quarters or halves. We already have some 
such trees. 

The prize winners must furnish two 
lots of scions or cuttings for experimen- 
tal propagation at the request of the as- 
sociation. 

All nuts not now being propagated 
which are grown in the United States or 
Canada are eligible. 

Owners of good nut trees will find op- 
portunity to sell cuttings at the usual rate 
of 10 cents a foot. 

Valuable nuts are named after the 
seuder and the name goes on permanent 
record, 

The receipt of all nuts will be ac- 
knowledged and a written opinion as to 
their value sent by the association. 

Contest closes February 1, 1927. Send 
nuts and letters to Dr. Wm. C. Deming, 
President, Northern Nut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, Connecticut. 


A Toilet Seat for Baby 


WHEN a mother goes visiting she 
is apt to come to some home \ where 
there are no children, and  conse- 
quently the small closet seat is missing 
from the bathroom. For just such places 
and for convenience on the train, mY 
husband made me a small seat which I 
can easily slip into my suit case. 

small board 10 x 10 inches was carefully 
planed and then a hole six inches i9 
diameter cut out with a circle saw. 

made a neat sateen bag, lined with 

ber sheeting to hold the board, and with 
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a few diapers and safety pins, I have 
found the outfit almost invaluable. 
Arkansas. M. B. C. 


Milk Our Best Food; Use 
More of It 


N THE last five years a great deal of 

research work has been done on the 
value of milk as food. A good deal of 
this research work has been done with 
children, giving close supervision to their 
food and gaining knowledge of the re- 
sults by the use of X-ray as well as by 
weighing and measuring. 

The latest reports from this research 
work with.children show that for the 
growing child a quart of milk daily is 
necessary for the normal development 
of teeth and bones. The lime or calcium 
in milk is in such a form as to be util- 
ized by the body. Any less than a quart 
of milk daily shows decreased growth in 
the child. It has also been found that no 
other food—not even those vegetables 
which are rich in calcium—can take the 
place of milk for bone and teeth devel- 
opment. 

The proteins and fat of milk are more 
completely utilized by the body than the 
same food principles found in other 
foods. The sugar is in a form which does 
not ferment as easily in the alimentary 
canal as does cane sugar. So we find 
that milk furnishes material for tissue 
building as well as for body heat and 
muscular force. 

Last, but not least, milk furnishes the 
vitamines A, B, C, and D, which are 
necessary for the promotion of growth in 
the young and for protection from certain 
diseases, such as scurvy, rickets, and cer- 
tain nervous affections. Vitamine A has 
lately been found valuable in the preven- 
tion of respiratory diseases in infants and 
children—such as_ bronchitis, croup, 
whooping cough, etc.—and milk is the 
most important source of this vitamine. 

GERTRUDE E, CONANT, 

Arkansas Specialist in Foods and Nu- 

trition. 





TAILORED FINISHES 











Set-in Pockets With Colored 
Facing 

UT two bias strips one inch longer 

than slit for pocket and two inches 
wide. Fold these in the center making 
two bias folds. Mark with lead pencil 
the exact length of the pocket slit. (Fig. 
1.)° Place these bias folds on the right 
side of the blouse, the folded edges com- 
ing together on the mark for the slit. 
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Baste to place and stitch about one- 


from the mark the exact 
length of the mark 
for the slit. (Fig. 
ye 


eighth inch 
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i Baste pocket and 
‘ stitch on right side 
‘ all around close to 
° edge of pocket. (Fig. 
i 4.) 

This pocket may 
be made with a 
French seam or leave the edges raw and 
overcast them. Fig. 5 shows pocket made 
with French seam. 

MRS. DORA RUSSELL BARNES, 


Clothing Specialist, Texas A. & M. 
College. 











Editor’s Note.—Mrs. Barnes’ fifth arti- 
cle in her series on tailored finishes will 
be “Bound Buttonholes.” Look for it 
next week. 
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The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposed of economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 
Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 
and the National Electric 
Light Association. 









The return of the native 


HE city grows larger every day—brighter its 
‘Lie kan and harder its feverish activity. 
But underneath, there is beginning a movement 
back to our native soil. 


The hardship, the barren living which drove 
impatient youth away from the home farm, is 
giving way before the engineering genius of an 
electrical age. 


Since fresh water for live stock, kitchen and bath- 
room can be automatically pumped at a cost of 
a few dollars a year; since electric refrigeration 
and electric cooking are replacing the older, 
cruder methods at an actual saving of expense; 
since electric light is making the farm home a 
place where life can be enjoyed:—the glitter of 
the city is losing its attraction for farm boys 
and girls. 


Consult your light and power company if you 
think you can use electricity on your farm. They 
will tell you whether electrification can be made 
a success in your case. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 











BABYS SKIN 


it by bathing with no other 


is easily hurt. Many mothers protect 


Resinol 










Our Home Study Course of tested 
recipes, taught by a man who himself 
made a big success in the Candy Bus- 
iness. Candy is the only business where 
‘the little fellow has the big fellow at a 

. disadvantage. Turn your 


soap than 





J kitchen into a small Candy 
making money from almost the first day 
started with no capital Free book 
AL CANDY SCHOOL, Dept. 16-M, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Shop start 
Many now rich, 
explains. CAP! 
63! Penna. Ave., 









$5.00 per 


PEACH 
APPLE 


Pear, Plom, 

















2682—Princess Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 
2849—Coat Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with ¥% yard of 40-inch contrasting. 
2855—School Dress.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 
eing 
Our new “Fall Fashion Book” 
afternoon and evening wear during 
_ Picture dressmaking lessons. 
‘partment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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ce Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
fall and winter. i 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 


2853—Suitable for Stout Figures.—The pat- 


tern cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards 
of 18-inch contrasting. 
2279—One-piece Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 40-inch 
material. 
piece Apron.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes small, medium, and large. 
The medium size requires 2 yards 
of 3%-inch material, 


It contains embroidery designs 
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TREES | 


$7.50 per 100 & up. | 





100 & up. 
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JAMES BRIDGEFORD 
Founder 








Bargain Catalog 


Buy direct. Get our low prices. Save money. 
Monthly payments or discount for cash. 
Easy Terms— Shi 


97 Years’ success. The BRIDGEFORD is spe- 
constructed for hern states. Burns 
or coal. Quick service and low freight 
rates from Louisville. 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—Get our Bargain 
Prices before buying. 

Money back guarantee protects you. Send no 
money. Write us today. 


(Dept. 705 


Lewisville, 
Quality Stoves for 97 Years 


Heaters - Cookers 
FREE 





pped Direct from Factory 
— You Save 1-3 to 1-2 


BRIDGEFORD COMPANY 
Ky. 
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underwear 
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and it saves 


























Men's Union Suits, $1.50 to $1.75 





Men's Shirts and Drawers, 85c to i} 00 
Boys’ and Children’s Union Suits, $1.00 
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‘you money 


First of all, HANEs is warm. 
It turns away bitter winter 
winds without smothering 
you when the weather is 
moderate. 


It’s fine to work in be- 
cause it gives your muscles 
a chance. Fits snugly all 
over with plenty of elas- 
ticity. 

Fine materials, splendid 
workmanship all through. 
HANES is guaranteed to 
stand more wear and more 
washing than any other 
underwear at the price. 


Fit yourself out with 
HANEs now before winter 
really starts. Heavy weight 
or lighter, with long or 
short sleeves. Fit the boys 
and children with Hanes 
union suits. Sizes correctly 
marked and union suits 
have trunk measure too. 


If your regular store 
doesn’t carry HANES, write 
to us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 


Hanes Collarettes are cut to 
size. A 40 suit has a 40 collar 
ette. Won't roll or gap open. 


2 Hanes Cuffs won't pull off. 

They snug the wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end to prevent 
raveling. 


3 Hanes Elastic Shoulders give 

with every movement, because 
they’re made. with a service- 
doubling lap seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch really 

stays closed. Crotch can’t bind, 
for Hanes is fitted by ftrusk 
measurement, as well as chest. 


5 Hanes Elastic Ankles never 
bunch over the shoe-tops. No 
ugly pucker showing under socks. 
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Second, learn to fight wisely, 


loyally, 





HENRY L. SMITH 


our boys this week. 


courageously, 
passions and lusts and other traitors within, tempters to 
self-indulgence and enemies and seducers without. 
tify your real enemies and the foes of- Christian civili- 
zation, and fight them without fear or favor. 


Work, Fight, Love, Grow 


President of Washington and Lee Gives Four Rules for Success 


O Southern Farm Boys:— 
To win success in the splendid business of farming :— 


First, learn to work wisely, happily, persistently, successfully. 
a habit of falling in love with your job, whatever that job may be. 


Make 
energetically, successfully, 


Iden- 


Third, fearn to love other people wisely, unselfishly, 
upliftingly. 
backbiting as you would a plague. 
heart, a steel backbone, and unconquerable energy will 
make an irresistible combination. 


Shun jealousy, envy, hostility, and 
A cool head, a warm 


Fourth, learn to grow in body, mind, power, skill, and 
personality; in habits and motives; 
and in Christian usefulness. 


in breadth and height, 
HENRY LOUIS SMITH. 


After Appomattox, General Robert E. Lee became head of Washington College, 
Lexington, Va. After Lee’s death the name of the college was changed to Washington 
and Lee. Its present distinguished president is Dr. Henry Louis Smith, who talks to 


Next week’s “Success Talk” will be by Red Grange. 








Next Week 

tars grown folks this week are talking 

about timber as a “crop.” If you'll 
read some of the articles elsewhere in the 
paper you'll find that what they mean is 
our timber 
supply is get- 
ting shorter 
and shorter ev- 
ery year and 
3) we must start 

. to growing 
% pine and other 
valuable ‘trees 
as a crop just 
as we grow 
cotton and 
corn as a crop. Now let’s see if we can’t 
do just one thing ourselves within the 
next few days that will help to save and 
improve our forests. Maybe you can put 
out a fire some careless hunter has started, 
perhaps you can help dad to saw up one 
tree a little more completely than you 
have been doing, maybe you can set out 
one pecan or one apple tree about the 
house. Write me what you do. 

Next week for our young folks’ page 
will be scout week. Gather in all you 
braves—Tepee Lodgers, Boosters, Saga- 
mores—all. UNCLE P. F. 

P. S. You noticed who is going to 
write next week’s Success Talk, didn’t 
you? 





TURKEY DAY’S COMING 


Wants to Join Club 


WANT to join your club. I 

plenty of school work as I am in the 
sixth grade this year, but I -have been 
reading the letters from the boys and 
girls and I am interested in their club 
work. I am 13 years of age, dark brown 
hair, blue eyes, fair complexion; I weigh 
89 pounds. I live on a farm. I want all 
of the girls and boys to write me. 

LETHA TART. 
Galivants Ferry, S. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—You ought to be in 
club work in your county, too, Letha. Do 
you know your: home demonstration 
agent? She can help you to get started. 


Four Club Fairs Held in North 


Carolina 


ORTH Carolina agriculture is wit- 

nessing something new this fall in the 
holding of four club affairs. These ex- 
positions are promoted entirely for the 
young people of the farm and with the 
exception of one, are held as separate 
organizations. The first fair was held at 
Columbus in Polk County where County 


have 








Agent John W. Artz and Home Agent 
Miss Lois Holderbaum are pushing club 
work. A. R. Morrow and Virginia C. 
Parrott held the second in Iredell County, 
and the third was held by J. R. Powell 
and Lillie L. Hester in Bladen County. 
The fourth was the Buncombe Club Fair 
held in connection with the Western 
North Carolina Fair at Asheville on 
November 11. 


4-H Club Rally at Powhatan 


HE third annual. Powhatan County 

4-H Club rally was staged at Powha- 
tan High School the latter part of Octo- 
ber. Practically every club member in 
the county and several hundred visitors 
were present. About 200 exhibits of 4-H 
club products were displayed in booths 
built in the large school auditorium, dec- 
orated and arranged in them by the clubs 
as follows: room improvement booth by 
Powhatan branch club, clothing booth by 
Clayville club, canning booth by Pow- 
hatan club, cooking booth by Subletts 
club; and bread booth by Ballsville club. 
In the final scoring of the day’s activities 
the judges considered attendance, per- 
centage of exhibits by members, club 
songs, yells and reports, parade and booths. 
The highest number of points was made 
by Powhatan branch, which entitles that 
club to hold the county championship 
banner for one year. This banner was 
presented to the county clubs by the bank 
of Powhatan and will belong permanently 
to the club winning it three times. So 
far Clayville has the lead in this, having 
won it two years. Second in the race for 
the banner this year was Subletts; third. 
Powhatan; fourth, Clayville; fifth, Balls- 
ville. 


[OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL _| 


‘ E WOULD of been glad to of had,” 

is part of a sentence we found in a 
letter just a few days ago. It’s a mis 
take many of us make. What was meant 
was, “We would have been glad to have 
had.” Sometimes you hear a person say; 
“I could of gone.” He meant, “I! could 
have gone.” 

Of is never used as a part of a verb; 
it is a preposition only. 

Talking clearly and distinctly will help 
in overcoming this mistake. We say t 
a chum, “I could’ve gone (meaning cow 
have gone) to the game.” Then the first 
thing we know we're saying the wor 
so rapidly it sounds as if we said, “could 
of gone,” and when we sit down to write 
a letter or a theme, we write it could of. 
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Trees as a Nature-lover 


Knows Them 


1E trees are now in the height of the 

beauty of their autumn dress parade. 

Our three Southern “autumn red 
trees," —the dogwood, the sourwood, and 
the sweet gum—are a conflagration. 


Frost does not 
cause our brilliant 
colors of autumn, 


but rather ‘tis age 
and the death of the 
leaves. Could there 


old age? 

Long, dry autumns 
produce the finest 
colors, In countries 
having a moist at- 
mosphere, such as England and Holland, 
the fall coloring is less gorgeous. 





MES. GREEN 


Why Leaves Change Color 

HE green leaves of summer contain 

great quantities of a valuable sub- 
stance called cambium or leaf pulp. The 
tree cannot afford to lose this green pulp 
with the dropping of the leaves, so it is 
gradually drained from the edges of the 
leaves and drawn back into the twigs 
through the stems. As this green pulp 
goes, it leaves behind it much of the 
mineral matter that came up with the 
sap from the soil. Iron compounds and 
other minerals are left in the form of 
red, yellow, orange, brown, purple, and 
scarlet dyes that give the autumn leaves 
their gorgeous colors. When the pre- 
cious leaf-pulp is all withdrawn safely 
into the branches, the leaf can fall with- 
out loss to the tree. Sometimes, however, 
the frost hastens the process by drop- 
ping the leaves before the tree has had 
time to withdraw all its leafy pulp—to 
the detriment of the tree. 


Beauty After the Leaves Fall 

VEN after the leaves have fallen, the 

trees are interesting. The sumacs 
still hold aloft their red candles, some- 
what darker now; the dogwood offers to 
the birds their winter feast of bright 
red berries; the persimmon, belonging to 
the ebony family, holds forth to both 
man and ‘possum her orange red fruit, 
now grown sweet, juicy, and delicious; 
and on the black locust the little rustling 
pods chatter to each other. 

The twigs and branches of the red 
maple flash a soft, red glow over the 
winter landscape; the tulip tree lifts its 
tall spire towards heaven; while the 
sycamore shows plainly by its mottled 
coat that it “sheds its bark as well as its 
leaves,” while its dainty button-balls, 
still clinging to its branches, sway gently 
with every vagrant breeze. 


Choose a Tree for a Friend 


TREE friendships are precious things. 

Take one tree and follow it through- 
out the year. Begin now, before the 
autumn foliage has completely gone ;. be- 
come acquainted with its leaves, with its 

re winter outline, with its winter buds; 
watch for the first faint shadowy purple 
touch of color which announces the re- 
turn of early spring; and above all, 
watch for the first flowers, for every 
tree when it reaches its proper age bears 
flowers of some kind. 

Winter is the time of times to become 
acquainted with the bark and general 
outline of trees. There is beauty in their 
symmetry and in the delicate etching 
made by their interlacing branches 
*fainst a gray sky. 

—— were our first cathedrals. The 
cd worshipped in oaken groves, and 
_ € who is a lover of trees can lean 
in against the trunk of a tree, feel the 

Sensitive beating of its heart and not 
= Saver to God. Trees have their own 

“The: John Muir said of the pines, 

ey sing a hymn of praise to God, a 


gentle sweet melody soaring up to a very 
anthem of joy. ” 


be a more beautiful | 















































** There are three things which make a 
nation great and powerful—a fertile 
soil, busy workshops and easy convey- 
ance for man and goods from place to 
place,’’—Lorp Bacon 





OOR railroad transportation, with its attendant 
delays and uncertainties, is expensive and 
wasteful, irrespective of the charges for it. 

All shippers know that. 


On the other hand, regular and dependable service 
greatly assists the economical operation of industry. 
All shippers know this, too. 


Thus the cost to the purchaser of railroad service 
must be measured as much by the quality of the 
service as by the actual charge in dollars and cents. 


But even the actual dollar and cent calculation of 
railroad charges shows how cheap service on the 
Southern Railway System is in relation to other 
things. The cost of almost everything has increased 
about 70 percent in the last decade, but the average 
freight charges on the Southern have increased only 
35 per cent. 


In relation to the cost of other things, transportation 
on the Southern is cheap. And when measured by 
the quality of service rendered, it is one of the cheap- 
est things that can be bought today. 



























CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN. 
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Quick-starting Fords 
in coldest weather— 


HE improved Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”’ re- 

tains every bit of its free-flowing charac- 
ter. It distributes readily at zero. Prompt Ford 
starting is assured in coldest weather, relieving 
battery and starter of undue strain. 







And the improved Mobiloil “E” prevents 
glazing of Ford transmission bands. Thus you 
get smooth, as well as quick starts. And 
smooth stops, too. 


And marked freedom 
from carbon— 


an owners have long remarked on the 
unusual freedom from carbon which ac- 
companies the use of Mobiloil “E.” In the im- 
proved Mobiloil “E”’ you get the same marked 
freedom from carbon, plus freedom from glazed 
transmission bands. The two benefits are not 
ordinarily combined in one oil. 


Prove it yourself 


OUR Mobiloil dealer has the improved Mobiloil 

“E” in containers which offer convenience and 
economy in handling oil on the farm. The year around, 
use Mobiloil “E” in your Ford car and Ford truck. In 
your Fordson, use Mobiloil “A” in winter, and Mobil- 
oil “BB” in summer. See the Mobiloil dealer today. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broadway, 
New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis. 


GARGON 


~Mobiloil “E” 
for Fords 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Creosoted Sap Pine Posts Last for Years 
By H. M. CURRAN 


Forester, North Carolina Department of Agriculture 


WING to the low margin of his 

profit, the Southern farmer, for the 

past 100 years, has looked askance 
at every item which increased the cost of 
his farm equipment. Fencing on the 
Southern farm has 
been a minor item, 
and practically neg- 
lected, especially in 
the older and low- 
land South. A few 
strands of wire 
about some swamp 
or forest land used 
as pasture or range 
for farm animals, 
and the necessary 
tight fence about the farm buildings which 
confine the work animals, is today the 
bulk of fencing to be found in a large 
part of the South. 

The passing of the day of cotton and 
the coming of the dairy farm and other 
forms of diversified farming will bring 
wealth to the coming generations of our 
farmers. This means the end of the un- 
fenced field, for pastures will be the big 
item of the future, and stock will be al- 
lowed to range over stubble and fallow 
land and must be confined by fences. 

The fence of the future will be of 
woven wire, and expensive fencing of 
this type demands durable posts. Fence 
and post should last at least 25 to 30 
years when properly built, instead of the 
3 to 10 years which is the average life 
of the present day fencing. 





H. M. CURRAN 


Pressure Creosoted Pine Lasts 


From 20 to 40 Years 


HERE is but one problem of fencing 

—durable posts. A search for this 
class of material combining low cost for 
installation and upkeep with long life, 
has been solved by the use of creosoted 
pine posts. 

Old field, sap pine lasting a year or 
two untreated will, if creosoted, outlast 
the most durable timber, and has an ad- 
ditional advantage in that we may ob- 


| tain smooth, round posts, practically uni- 


form in size and shape, which take nail 
or staple easily. 

Posts of this type, whose average life 
may be stated to be around 20 years and 
maximum life probably double this, are 








A GOOD WAY TO SEASON POSTS 


obtained by treating the peeled seasoned 
posts with creosote oil in a huge cylinder 
under high pressure. 


The time is coming when every lumber 
yard, even the country stores, will keep 
these posts (and other creosoted materials 
for farm construction) as a regular part 
of their stock in trade. They can be pur- 
chased in carload lots today from the 
treating plants at reasonable figures. 


To most farmers used to locust, chest- 
nut, red cedar, white oak, post oak, cy- 
press or juniper posts which they obtain 
locally with only a labor cost, the initial 
cost of creosoted posts seems prohibitive. 
Many will stick to this class of posts, 
until the price approximates that of the 
creosoted product. 

One should figure, however, on the life 
of the post. The initial cost divided by 
the years of service determines which is 


the most economical. A post costing 25 
cents in place and lasting but 5 years, is 
less economical than one costing 50 cents, 
and lasting 20 to 25 years. 


When and How to Use the Open 


Tank Process 


HERE are many reasons why it jg 

impossible to secure durable Posts, 
and the farmers are often forced to yse 
sap pine, or gum, or other short lived 
timber, since for economic reasons they 
cannot purchase pressure treated posts, 
The following method is suggested as a 
solution of this problem. 

Sap pine timber is cut, the bark carefully 
removed, taking great care to remove the 
thin inner skin at the time of peeling, leay- 
ing a clean wood surface. These poles are 
thoroughly air dried, and are then treated 
with creosote oil by the open tank process, 
This consists of a cylinder or cylinders of 
iron of sufficient thickness to allow for heat- 
ing, heat being applied to the oil by means 
of steam coils or direct from fuel, In the 














' 
fawn d L..-4 
CREOSOTE TREATING PLANT MADE 
FROM TWO OIL DRUMS 


latter process great care should be taken to 
prevent the inflammable oil from_ boiling 
over. These tanks, holding a number of poles, 
should be of a sufficient depth to cover one- 
half or two-thirds of the post. The butts 
are treated for a certain length of time, the 
posts reversed, and the tops treated for @ 
shorter period. They are then removed and 
placed in a cold solution in a tank in which 
the posts may be immersed. 

Full details of this method, and the ap- 
paratus used are found in Bulletin 774 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. These bul- 
letins are distributed free. 

The principal difficulty in this process 
is the impossibility at present of obtain- 
ing the desired quality of oil in small 
quantities at reasonable prices. This 
problem is under solution, and the for- 
ester’s office of your state Extension Sef- 
vice or department of agriculture should 
be consulted. Posts treated in this mam 
ner, with the proper oil, give a fair 
long life and will equal or exceed 
the average life of such native tim 
bers as red cedar and white oak. The 
cost of creosoting posts compares favor- 
ably with the price of these woods. 

The ideal post, however, remains the 
pressure-treated pine post, and every 
farm of the future should be fenced with 
this material. Pressure-treated posts are 
probably superior to reinforced concrete 
or steel, the materials one sees today SUP 
porting modern wire fencing. 


2¢? 


yer stupendous increase in productio# 
of radio apparatus brought the 1 
figure up to $170,390,572, more than three 
times that of 1923 when the total output 
was valued at $54,000,470. 
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i We are offering a few $60.00 mills for $30-00. 


Vee & 


Forember 13, 1926 








This 
FREE ¥& 
BOOK \ 


Is a Money Maker. 
Get in Touch With 











BIG FUR CROP READY 
GET YOUR SHARE. FURS IN DEMAND 
and prices are very high. If you expect to trap this 
winter be sure to send quickly for TAYLOR FREE 
BOOK of TRAPS—52 pages in colors, hundreds of 
tures—most complete book of its kind. Also 
Fior trapping service. Return this Coupon. 











F.C. TAYLOR FURCO., 285 Fur Exchange Bldg. 
SEND BIG FREE BOOK. ST. LOUI * MO. 
Name . onus 
Town — aii 
State. R.F.D Box 














IF YOU WANT 
HIGHEST PRICES FOR 


and want to save big money Triampa po 
on your Supplies, write to- 

day for Price Lists, Trap- 
r's Guide, How to Grade P 
oy, a, Des: “rots, 


urs, Suppl y Cata- 
, Ga L 
be Gane Lave FREE | 
MAIL THIS:. COUPON — 


HILL BROS, FUR CO. 

308 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE Price Lists, Trapper’s Guide, 
Supply Catalog, etc. 

















LET US TAN 


YOUR HIDE 


For, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
and other 
Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 

Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK gives 


women) , 


Vests, Caps, 
Garments. 


ag oy 
Horse, Cow, Bear, 
Rags, etc. 
Leather. 

, When to take off and ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 
tes gladly furnished. Send us 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


t custom tanners and taxidermists in the world, 


& LYELL AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


our fars for 








; 1 Here is a SURE way to 
4 lot more money for your - 
Write today for confidential 
information and special dealer’s 
price list. Address A. Berg, 3 
Commercial St., St.Louis, Mo. 






























Your Tractor or Engine 
will Help to Pay for Itself with 
One of Our Mills. 











For Grinding Dry Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn, and All of the Small Grains 


hey won't last long at this price. 
Write for catalogue. 
CLINARD ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 



















| bile. The total value of all truck crops 
produced in Virginia in the year 1925 
was estimated to be $23,464,000, and it is 








iin the 
| small, 
| truck crops out of the state by 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HE tremendous volume of truck crops 

grown in Virginia and shipped to out- 
side markets is not fully realized by all 
living 
outside the commer- 
cial truck producing 
Up to Oc- 
tober 10, a total of 
of 
vegetables had mov- 
state. 
total | 
the | 
consisted 


Virginians, especially by those 


sections. 


28,644 earloads 
ed out of the 
For 1925 the 
movement to 
same date 

These cars would m:z 
approximately 250 
would evtend from 





28,938 cars. 

train 
which 
folk to Philadelphia. In 


of 
up a 
long, N« 
considerable 
are consumed 
and there is 
although increasing, 


shipments, 
truck crops 


road 
of 


state sor 


probable that the value for 1926 will 

fully as large, for the production 

many crops was greater than in 1925. 
* * &* 


A number of bankers, cotion grow 
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mile: 
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addition to rail 
quantities 
with- | 
ne 
movement of 
automo- 


be 
oO [ 


"rs, 


| and representatives of the State Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture and the Extension 
to 
After hear- 
Kilgore, 
Cotton 

















| many, 
| dark Virginia 
manufacture are already being sought in 
according to a consular re- 
port which has just reached the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


discuss the cotti 
ing 
president of 
Growers’ 
lined the plan of the 


ty, Va. 
diversification of 
section of the 
vious years the farmers in this territory 
depended 
the 


During the 
that approximately 1,000,000 cans of to 
matoes and 5,000,000 cans of lima beans 
were packed at the Cheriton factory. 
addition to this, 75 carloads of green to 
matoes were shipped. 


crop 


several weeks. 


ment: 


this country, 


met in Richmond recently 
mm situation. 
address from B. W. 
the North C 


Association, in 


| Division 


an 
arolina 
which he ot 


3ankers’ Association will make ev- 
ery effort to carry out a program 
consistent with sound business prin- 
ciples which will result in an eco- 
nomic production of Virginia's prin- 
cipal money crops and in the in- 
creased production of food and feed 
crops.” 
* * x 


As a result of the G. L. Webster Ca 


has been a 
crops grown in th 
Eastern Shore. In pr 


there 


upon early but 


two 


potatoes, 


last years several 


past season it 


* * & 
Owing to the large commercial app 
in Frederick and the 


manner, which has relieved tt 
2 
Virginia tobacco growers 


“Virginia Cigars” 


from 
suitable 


and offers 
leaf 


Memphis Conve 


it- 
n- 


tion, there was a general discussion of 
the cotton industry and the following 
resolution was adopted :- 

“That the Virginia Cotton Confer- 
ence go on record as favoring the 
recommendations of the Memphis 
Cotton Convention and to assure the 
leaders of this convention that the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
the Extension Division of the State 
Agricultural College, and the State 


n- 


nery at Cheriton in Northampton Coun- 
considerable 


at 
eC- 


for 
additional 
crops have been grown for the cannery. 
is estimated 


In 


le 


surrounding 
counties, the by-products plants at Win- 
chester have been working overtime for 
Over 500 men and women 
are employed in the by-product plants, 

and approximately 40 carloads of vine- 
gar, canned apples, apple butter, 
ple sauce have been shipped each day. 
Apple growers in this section have been 
able to dispose of low-grade apples in 
this 
market from this additional burden. 


and ap- 


1¢ 


were very | 
much interested in the following state- 
will be the fez 
ture output of a new factory which is 
| planned to be erected in Bavaria, Ger- 
exporters of 
for cigar 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 





Answered! 


The three vital questions 
in buying a good battery 


HERE is an easy way to make certain that your 

next battery will give the utmost satisfaction. All 
you have to dois make a decision on three main 
points: 1. Reputation of the product. 2. Extent and 
efficiency of the service. 3. Price. Put the Exide to these 
three tests and this is what you find: 


First point: Exides have served the motoring public 
with distinction since the pioneer days of electric 
starting, lighting and ignition. Exides are made by 
the world’s largest manufacturers of storage batteries 
for every purpose, a leadership maintained year after 
year by building batteries that last an exceptionally 
long time and seldom if ever need repairs. Exide’s 
position in the battery field is a guarantee that the 
Exide you buy contains every improvement that the 
highest engineering skill endorses. 


Second point: When an Exide needs attention there 
is an Exide dealer always handy, to give you courte- 
ous and efficient service—more than 8000 dealers all 
over the United States. 


Third point: Exides are priced surprisingly low. 
You pay no more for the long-life Exide than you do 
for batteries with less claim to distinction. 


The Exide is the logical battery to buy. 
Sold by Exide dealers everywhere. 


RADIO ... There is an Exide Radio Battery of the 
right size for every set and a type for every tube. See the 

. new Exide Radio Power Unit, consisting of an ‘‘A”’ 
Battery and trickle charger, that keeps itself charged 
from your house current. At radio dealers and Exide 
Battery dealers everywhere. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 





, 
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7 A mighty farm-hand 





we that you know the advantages 
gained by using tractors, motor 
trucks, power units and other labor- 
saving equipments, you shouldn’t over- 
look the employment of that concen- 
trated form of energy—-DYNAMITE! 
It’s a most willing servant obedient and 
efficient,—tackles any job where labor 
calls, and does its work quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Look over your farm this month,—a 
stump here and there, a boulder half- 
buried, a winding creek cutting through 
the meadow, orchards needing a “re- 
vival’’—all these jobs can be turned 
over to the dynamite force. Employ 
this mighty farm-hand to put your 
acres into condition for bigger and 
better crops. 


There is a difference in dynamite. 
Always specify du Pont dynamite and 
look for the name on case or cartridge. 
Your dealer has the kind of du Pont 
dynamite for your particular jobs. 
Place your orders with him today. 


Write today for FREE copy of the 
‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives,’”’— 
100 pages of practical information as to 
using the mighty farm-hand—dynamite. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY, Inc. 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
1004 Union Bank Bidg., : 
$0 6, W. North Ries Dae 
Miami, Fla. 
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Brings Eggs 
All Winter 


Jost build a GLASS CLOTH “ 
scratch shed onto your hen @T.B. 
house and you will get amazing ope yields all winter be- 
eause GLASS CLOTH admits the sun’s energy rays. 

them.) In use by thousands wit! 
. Ideal for storm doors and windows and porch en- 


, | Send ay) wig roll 46 ft, long 
SP ECIAL and 86in. wide, pont paid. _Guar- 
PUVA Ada) priced. Instructions, "Feeding for 
illustrating uses on request. (Also sold by many dealers $ 


TURNER BROS, weitinsson: one Dept, 74 
Your Own Subscription FREE! 


Send us two new subscriptions to The Progressive 
Farmer at $1 each and we will send you the paper 
we year free. It will only take a few minutes to in- 
lerest two of your friends—they will soon thank you 
fer it, and too, you will have saved 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, W. ©. 


























Send 
turn 


FARM DRAINAGE ADDS 
BIG VALUE TO LAND 


value of every 
in either dry or wet seasons. 
land more fertile. DICKEY VIT- 
RIFIED CLAY DRAIN TILE 
makes it easily and economically done. 


Writc for Information 
Learn how thousands of farmers have 
profited at little cost. Changed waste 
land to money-making acres. 

day for further details, low prices and 
Catalog No. B, < 
W.S.DICKEY CLAY MFG.CO, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Increase the 


acre! Have bi © crops 
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Boys and Girls Earn Xmas Money 


for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell at 10c a 
$3. Keep $2 yourself. EXTRA PRESEN 


set. Re- 
‘T FREE 
© promptness 


ft . 
MANHEIM SUPPLY CO., Dept. 648, Manheim, Pa. 





+ 10-PC. FULL SIZE ENAMEL SET 
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nothing. 


not satisfied. 
Send us no money. Just your name 


return everything if 
In business since 1897. 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO. 


ler to every 
IME the complete set of 
MASON GLOSSINE HAIR DRESSING 
4 Mason Glossine Hair Dressing is a d 
for both men and women; mak 


Keeps 
alling hair and dan’ 
Sell the Mason Glossine Hair 
lot and the Ten Piece French Gray Enamelware Set is yours FR! 


ju! 
Provid 
and address is all we want. 


INCINNATIL, OHIO. 


t consists of Convex Kettle and Cover, 
ing Kettie, ae | Pan, oz Cake 
Spoon. All large f 










1 who answers this ad, we will shi 
Enamelware and ten boxes 


htfully scented preparati 
es combing easy and gives a nat 

ir in place. Beneficial for 
Put up in a beautiful 344, ounce can. 
Dressing at 35¢ a box or $3.50 io ae 








The Progressive Farmey o 


Birthday Greetings!! 


N. H. Williams 


ORMAN Hill Williams, Chase City, 

Va., was born November 11, 1860, on 
a farm in Lunenburg County, Va., and 
was there reared. He received his edu- 
cation at his father’s 
private school and at 
public schools. On 
December 30, 1891, 
he married Miss 
Willie Jesup Russell, 
of Mecklenburg 
County, Va. The 
names of their chil- 
dren are: Norman 
H. Jr., Guy, Harold 
J.. and Frank M. 
Mr. Williams is president of the First 
National Bank of Chase City and was a 
director in the Tobacco Growers’ Codép- 
erative Association. Before becoming 
president he was cashier of the same 
bank from 1890 to 1908, when he became 
president. His previous work included 
various activities on his father’s farm, 
and later as salesman, bookkeeper, and 





N. H. WILLIAMS 


partner in mercantile business. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ ambition is to be of service to 
others. The resources of his bank, he 


says, are not used by him merely to make 
money for the bank itself, but “also to 
help those who borrow its money to make 
something for themselves and thus build 
up their community.” For years he has 
given special thought and attention to 
agricultural problems and publicly and 
privately has been ready to render every 
assistance possible. 


W. B. Ellett 


ALTER Beal Ellett was reared in 

Blacksburg, Va., where he was born 
November 11, 1874. His B.S. degree 
(1894) and his M.S. degree (1896) were 
both received at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute at Blacksburg; in 1904 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. from Goet- 
tingen University. He is now professor 
of agricultural chemistry at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, which chair he has 
held since 1915. 


L. E. Raper 


UTHER Eugene Raper, teacher of 

vocational agriculture at Cary, N. C., 
was born November 13, 1898, and reared 
on a farm in Davidson County, N. C. 
He was graduated 
from the North Car- 
olina State College 
of Agriculture in 
1923, since which 
time he has been en- 
gaged in his present 
work. He is single, 
or was when last 
heard from. Mr. 
Raper is secretary 
of the Cary Poultry 
Association and has rendered good ser- 
vice in developing codperative production 
and marketing. “Cary eggs” have been 
put on the local market, to the financial 
benefit of many people, young and 
grown. “Education and coéperation,” he 
writes, “are the two outstanding things 
in poultry work. The farmer must be 
open-minded, have a co6perative spirit 
and be progressive with new ideas.” 
Since graduation Mr. Raper has done 
special work in feeding broilers. This 
counted well in the work done for his 
Master’s degree. He is now engaged in 
pedigree work with poultry and expects 
the results to be highly beneficial in his 
community. 


J. V. Arrendale 


OHN Virgil Arrendale, Franklin, N. 

C., the county agent of Macon County, 
was born November 13, 1879, at Clayton, 
just across the state line in Georgia. He 
was graduated from the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture in 1905, married 
Miss Tallulah Ellen Edwards of Dublin, 
Ga., June 7, 1906. Their children are 





L. E. RAPER 


Clyde, Ellen, John, Ruth, and Joe. Be. 
fore becoming county agent of Macon 
County, Mr. Arrendale farmed, taught, 
and was county agent. His ambition jg 
to make Macon County the best agricy}- 
tural county in all that section by helping 
to make the dairy, poultry, fruit, and 
vegetable interests more extended and 
more profitable. 


+ + ¥ 
North Carolina Farm News 


CAR of purebred Jersey cattle has 

been ordered by dairymen of Me. 
Dowell County. The banks of the coun. 
ty loaned money to those who needed 
financial assistance and 
the cows were pur- 
chased by F. R. Farn- 
ham, dairy extension 
specialist, | codperating 
with County Agent W, 
L. Smarr. 
” * * 





Truck growers of the Wéilmington 
territory and other Eastern Carolina 
points including Elizabeth City, present- 
ed claims before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at hearings held in 
Wilmington on October 28 and 29 in 
which the truckers seek rate adjustments 
in shipping charges made by the carriers, 
The truckers state that they have been 
paying freight on their truck crops on 
the basis of a six-peck hamper or basket, 
whereas actually they have been using a 
five-peck hamper. An adjustment was 
effected early this year by which the 
freight for this season was reduced and 
the truckers now hope to get a rebate on 
previous consignments at the old rate. 

+ + oe 

A peanut grading and cleaning plant 
has been established at Whiteville to 
furnish a market for this new cash crop 
now being grown in Columbus County. 
Heretofore, the growers have sold their 
peanuts to a Wilmington concern through 
a local representative. The new plant 
furnishes the opportunity for the farm- 
ers to sell their products directly to the 
cleaner. The plant began operation on 
November 1 and will handle nuts from 
this year’s crop. 

* * * 

A cream buying station at Tryon iM 
Columbus County has just been opened 
and will furnish farmers with a market 
for their surplus cream twice each week. 
The station will be operated by the 
Farmers’ Federation of Asheville. 

+ a *” 

Cream routes leading from Jones, Pam 
lico and Craven counties will center i 
New Bern where cream and poultry will 
be shipped to the nearest markets. Coun- 
ty Agent C. B. Faris, J. T. Monroe, and 
R. W. Galphin are behind the movement 
and it has the endorsement of the State 
Division of Markets. The Division of 
Markets plans to help begin the routes 
and to find markets for the products. 
According to F. W. Risher, the sweet 
cream will be taken by a local ice cream 
plant, the sour cream will go to ™ 
Benson Creamery, while the poultry will 
be marketed as in the past. The three 
routes will begin operation on March |, 
1927, when the heaviest movement of 
poultry begins. 

+ = 


“TORESTS and Forestry in South 

Carolina,” is the title of Extension 
Bulletin 81 just issued by the Extensio® 
Service of Clemson College to help pr 
mote better forestry practices in this 
state. The bulletin, by Henry H. Try 
extension forester, discusses the forest 
situation—past and present—in this state, 
forest fire damage and its preventio% 
methods of reforestation and manage 
ment, and other phases of forestry. 
publication is free to those who ask for 
it and may be had from the county farm 
agents or from the Division of Publica- 
tions, Clemson College, S. C. 
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ber 13, 1926 
“How to Get More Eggs 





Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. C. 
Hagar, Whose Hens, Once Sickly 
Idlers, Now Lay 5 Dozen Eggs Daily 





Poultry raisers, whose hens do not 
lay, will read the following letter with 
greatest interest: 

“Gentlemen: I read many complaints 
about hens not laying. With the pres- 
ent low prices of feed and splendid 
prices for eggs, one can’t afford to 
keep hens that are not working. For 
atime my hens were not doing well; 
feathers were rough; combs pale and 
only a few laying. I tried different 
remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 94, Water- 
loo, lowa, for two S0c packages of 
Walko Egg Maker. I could see a 
change right away. Their feathers 
became smooth and glossy; combs 
red, and they began laying fine. I had 
been getting only a few eggs a day. I 
now get five dozen. My pullets hatch- 
edin March are laying fine.”—Mrs, C. 
C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo. 








Why Hens Don’t Lay 


When hens stop laying, become list- 
less, rough of feather, pale of comb, 
etc—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 
to take the “stitch in time.” Don’t wait 
until your hens develop liver trouble 
and indigestion, with consequent leg 
weakness, lameness, rheumatism, bow- 
eltrouble, etc. Give Walko Egg Maker 
in all feed. It will promote digestion ; 
tone up liver and other functions; 
build rich, red blood; restore vim, 
vigor, and vitality; make smooth 
glossy feathers and healthy red combs. 
You'll get dozens of eggs where you 
got only a few before—and a bigger 
percentage of fertile eggs. All without 
injury to the sensitive organs of your 
birds. The above letter proves it. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Egg Maker en- 
tirely at our risk—postage prepaid— 
so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working tonic it is, for keep- 
ing hens in pink of condition, free 
from disease, and working overtime. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will eliminate losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a regular 
size or $1.00 for economical large size 
package of Walko Egg Maker—give 
in all feed and watch results. You'll 
find the cost less than one cent a day 
for 30 hens, and you'll get dozens of 
eggs where you got only a few before. 
ts a positive fact. We guarantee it. 
The Pioneer National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of this guarantee. You 
fun no risk. 
greatest egg producer and general ton- 
« you ever used, your money will be 
Promptly refunded. Address Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 94, Waterloo, Iowa. 


How to Prevent Roup 


“Dear Sir: We raise several hun- 
dted chickens every year and have 
Ost a good many dollars worth from 
oup. I used many remedies, none of 
them successful, so took to using the 
tchet, but found that treatment cost- 
y. Then I sent 50c to the Walker 
sgt Co., Dept. 95, Waterloo, Iowa, 
: eir Walko tablets for roup, and 
Ut of 96 hens that had the roup bad, 
poe all but three. I can’t speak 
abet Strongly of the treatment, for it 
“ ainly does the work, and just can’t 
it — lf more people knew about 
Sele) would not lose so many of 
“ens with Roup.”—Mrs. Nellie 
fron, Eagleville, Mo. 





_, Don’t Wait 
Seoth: wait till Roup gets half or 
ee irds of your flock. Don’t let it 
started. Write today. Let us prove 
vent R. that Walko tablets will pre- 
Oup. Send 50c today for a reg- 







oad size or $1.00 for economical large 
OX On our : 
back if guarantee. Money 





not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 95, Waterloo, Ia. 





| 84,000 bales less than three weeks previ- 
| ously. 


If you don’t find it the | 





Cotton Market Probably 


Near Bottom 


TT cotton market apparently has 
touched bottom for a while at least. 
Prices have worked a little higher fol- 
lowing the short lived break occasioned 
by the official esti- 
mate of a crop of 
17,454,000 bales 
which is now ac- 
cepted without 
much protest as a 
proper measure of 
the size of the crop. 

The movement to 
hold cotton prob- 
ably has made some 
genuine progress. 
At least farmers are marketing less free- 
ly. The movement into sight is declining 
and for the last week in October was 





GILBERT GUSLEB 


In no recent year has the peak of 
this movement occurred as early as the 
first week in October. With the crop ma- 
turing later than usual, it would be logi- 
cal to expect the movement into sight to 
progress less rapidly than usual so that 
the decline in the movement into sight is 
more likely to be a reflection of a hold- 
ing tendency. The total movement into 
sight for the season to date is 6,652,000 
bales compared with 6,533,000 bales in the 
corresponding time last year. With a crop 
nearly 3,500,000 bales larger than in 
1925, it is obvious that the quantity of 
cotton still to be marketed remains much 
larger than at this time a year ago. With 
the size of the crop fairly well estab 
lished the rate of distribution is receiving 
the major share of attention. Up to Oc- 
tober 30 American spinners had taken 
188,000 bales more than in the same period 
a year ago while foreign spinners had 
taken 137,000 bales more than last year. 


These takings do not represent the full 
extent of the contracts efitered into by 
mill interests the world over for supplies 
of American cotton and the chances are 
that if the facts were known spinners 
have bought a good deal more than the 
figures referred to would indicate. Of 
course with the large quantity of cotton 
still to be marketed, spinners feel no ap- 
prehension over obtaining ample supplies 
at any time in the next three or four 
months at moderate prices unless some- 
thing is done by artificial means to ad- 
vance the market. It is evident that prices 
are down to a level that discounts much 
of the increase in supply so that further 
declines will not be severe. The market 
is likely to drag slowly if it declines at 
all and numerous rallies can be expected. 

GILBERT GUSLER. 


2? ¢ 


“THE downward swing in the price of 

cotton,” says a recent Department of 
Agriculture price report, “has been re- 
flected by a decline of 5 cents per pound, 
from 16.8 to 11.7 cents, in the farm price 
of cotton from September 15 to October 
15. This brings the farm price of cotton | 
below the five-year pre-war average of 
12.1 cents for October. Cotton is now 
in about the same relative position when 
compared with pre-war prices as corn, 
oats, and barley during the past year 
and with apples this fall.” 








The Part of Good Citizens 


PEOPLE without 

children would face 
a helpless future; a 
country without trees is 
almost as helpless; for- 
ests which are so used 
that they cannot renew 
themselves will soon 
vanish, and with them 
all their benefits. When 
you help to preserve our 
forests or plant new ones 
you are acting the part 
of good citizens. —Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Choose your new 
car from the 
General Motors 
Line 


In the twelve months ending 
June 30 last, the public has 
purchased 1,086,590 General 
Motors cars, an unprecedented 
record. 


This great volume of business has 
made possible still further economies and 
these have been put into the quality of 
the 1927 series now on display by General 
Motors dealers. 

The new General Motors line 
is first of all a quality line. It em- 
bodies every advantage of re- 
search. It has been proved at 
the General Motors Proving 
Ground. Every car is finished 
in Duco; the closed cars have 


Fisher Bodies. 


It is a complete line. It includes 
59 models of open and closed 
types, ranging in price-at-the- 
factory from $510 to $4,350. 
Within it you will find the car 
you want at the price you want 
to pay. 

We invite you to visit the showrooms 


of our dealers and select your new car 
from the General Motors line. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
BUICK + CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


General Motors passenger cars, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan. 

































(| Big 49-Piece, full size Rose and Gold Din- 
| ner Set given away—for selling only ten 
4 1-pound boxes Famous LE olates. 

Packed in gorgeous floral colored METAL 
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ive each purchaeer all following articlee: 
f Jar Cold Cream, 1 Large Bottle Tollet Water, 1 Large 
} Can Talcum Powder, 1 Bottie High Quality Perfume, 
| — 4 1 Box Fine Face Powder, as per our great special offer No. 3029. Think of it~ 
FREE > @6:1-1| No Money to Send—We Trust You—We Pay All Freight 
oice 


PRESENT You risk nothing. Nomoney needed. Many other fascinating offers bring you big 
a : P & ‘ 





ree Pr or big Commissions in CASH. Great opportunity 
FREE Besides Dinner Set if You Order Promptly 
Wonderful 10-Piece Blue Granite Enamelware Set 
Foll size for family use. Sanitary, high-gloss Granite finish. Includes 
Dish Pan, Wash Basin, Preserving Kettie, Pie Plate, Jelly Cake Pan, 
Pan, Convex Kettle with Cover, Sauce Pan, Basting Spoon, 
Write today for our Big Special Free 
Selling Outfit and all information. 


LEE Manufacturing Co., Dept. 1155 Chicago 


Largest Business of its Kind in America— Started Over 20 Years Ago 


—_— 2 Dress Lengths for $129 


€& FARM PUMP nemgeammmaee SA’ Border Cloth.@ 
& ENGINES— ae nde sand ou SD 
All the Same a. 4 rash, 2) 


or woven cras 
“We have about fifty of your pump- 
ing engines on our five ranches in 
this part of west Texas,’’ writes 
Swenson Brothers, Stamford, Texas. 
Because ofthe necessity of an infalli- 
ble water supply, Swenson Brothers 
chose Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump 
Engines. Fifty of these engines now 
in use is an endorsement of their 
excellent service, 
The Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine fits 
any pump. No belts or 
pulleys required .3quarts 
ofgas run it 12to 15 hours. 
Pumps from 100 to 1000 
gallonsan hour. Aircool- 
ed,cannot freeze and will 
not overheat. Built for 
outside service—easy to 
start. 
Write for bulletin 410, 
describing this remark- 
able engine. It tells you 
how easy it is to have 
plenty of fresh water. 


FULLER & JOHNSON Merc. Co. 
Engine Specialists Established 1840 
1116 Palm Street MADISON, WIG. 


21SALE <= 
Flannel § 89 : 
Shirts '—@Sy . ) 
for Only &® forson 


We want you to know more about our wonder- 
"s why sell these W 


for Prompt Answer 
> —~TTS: 
a 











h, 
to 


be shi; to ren a free, — that is, po 
paid. Just think of ing 4 yards of goo inches 
wide, for only $1.00. Guaranteed first qualit-. ~ can 
order two different colors, = BA each. RS: 
Blue, tan, ro @ or 4 contrasting color 
border, ORD RBYNO. © 


VALTER FIELD CO., DEPT. E- 1039 CHICAGO 











= 7 
Booklet Free! 


telling how to grow pecans for 
profit. Guaranteed budded 
trees at reduced prices. Will 
accept cotton at 2c above mar- 
ket for trees, 

B. W. STONE 
Thomasville, 











Georgia 
veal 

















SALE 


TO MAKE 


NEW 


CUSTOMERS 






ns for men, we '- 
ful Domet Flannel at our very Special Price of 2 
shirts for only . 1.89. Just think! Less than 90cforsuch 

i shirts. Where else can you get such wonderful 


wonderfu' , 
Bergains? [hey areexceptionally well ie. Reinforced seams, 
two pockets. Snug fitting attached collar. Very good gay. 
Warm and heavy et mel. Cut full and roomy. We are 
sure that you will be well pleased with these shirts. We guar- 
antee that they will give entiresatisfaction. Send your order 
t — W__DON’T BE LATE. COLORS: Gray, Tan or 
in Khaki. SIZES: 14 to 17 inch mock. RUSH Your Order. Guar: 
Catalog —Just sen etter . n 
with SEND NO MONEY shirts are delivered pay mailman @JItee for 
every only $1.88 and a few cents delivery charges. 4 net satisfied 
ORDER we will return your money. isn’t that fair? ORDER NOW! 
95-K -70 hicasoa 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 








FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


WOOD SHINGLES | ‘‘ Don’t risk wood shingles,"’says Mr. | costing more—-next month prices may be higher. 
WILL BURN a Oe aw. ~ a set fire to my | Now is the time te get your Roofing--while priceg 
wood shingle Roof. My rned | are down to rock bottom. 
and I lost alll hadin the house. My new house | Styp FoR | OUR WEW BUILDING BOOK tells all about 
an ‘‘Everwear’’ Steel Roof. It can’t catch fire.’’ | Forr pony | Roofing and Siding and_gives valuable 
““EVERWEAR'’ ROOFING eo the Roofin, Steg bose ima information. rite today for ° 
"T BURN ing for.”’ a will say : P 
ont when you see thisthick. Strong | WRITE FOR We have just about enough roofing 
Roofing—-then you will understand why it has such | FREE SAMPLES | to. fill rs, at our — eut 
&@ reputation for lasting. Send for sample. prices, for the next 30 days—then 
. | we may have to raise our prices. Send today fer big 
COSTS LESS THAN| We sell DIRECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF | tree somples—rocting beok and specia! cut prices. We sell 
WOOD SHINGLES ae te bad Soae: cee you one square or 1,000 squares at come Se 
costs ‘ou less an mm hol ‘ le 
shingles. Send for free samples—today—and see ina Goal tan to tas vy, foight 4 And Leonie our 
the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEABS ARE COVERED. | ..., pocket the 4 others would get. pr Mand 


Ww i i . . 
WN Me | or Rooting Corrosetes Sng Y Cem, | Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 


Galvanized Roofing” po Shing 
————— Galvan 00 an tee n, > . 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is Dept. P., Raleigh, W. C. 

























Further Drop in Farm Prices 


HE general level of farm prices drop- 

ped from 134 to 130 per cent of the 
pre-war level from September 15 to Oc- 
tober 15, the Department of Agriculture 
announces in its monthly price report 
just issued. 

The October index of 130, the Depart- 
ment says, is 13 points below October a 
year ago, and only 10 points above the 
1921 October farm price level. Cotton 
and cotton seed prices alone dropped 
from 134 to 94 per cent of the pre-war 
average during the month. 

“The downward swing in the price of 
cotton,” according to the report, “has 
been reflected by a decline of 5 cents per 
pound, from 16.8 to 11.7 cents, in the 
farm price of cotton from September 15 
to October 15. This brings the farm 
price of cotton below the five-year pre- 
war average of 12.1 cents for October. 
Cotton is now in about the same relative 
position when compared with pre-war 
prices as corn, oats, and barley during 
the past year and with apples this fall. 

“The farm price of oats and barley 
advanced in face of a further decline in 
corn prices; wheat and rye showed small 
price gains. The sharp rise in the mar- 
ket price of hogs between September and 
October 15 was not accompanied by a 
similar advance in the farm price as is 
usually the case. It is possible that chol- 
era losses are forcing local buyers to 
discount the market price more than is 
usually necessary. 

“While butter prices advanced slightly, 
they continue at a lower level than a year 
ago. The farm price of eggs advanced 
more sharply than market prices from 
September 15 to October 15. While egg 
prices were higher than a year ago in 
September, they dropped below in Oc- 
tober.” 

INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES 

August, 1909, to July, 1914= 10 
Oct. Sept. Oct. 
1925 1926 1926 





ne ane Se 135 121 123 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 152 136 136 
SE SM Gok co eactusiseesee 141 148 148 
Dairy and poultry products.. 154 139 144 
Cotton and cotton seed .... 171 134 94 
RIUUROERTIOE is pindcs cecteccececs 90 93 97 
i NS - icons civaavadeees 143 134 130 
Non-agricultural wholesale 
UNO 5 ina 0s + datnedise<aes 164 161 
Purchasing power farm prod- 
CE ee tnbatecneesacsaaseyveses &7 83 


The Department's index of purchasing 
power of farm products is placed at 83 
for September this year, compared with 
88 in September a year ago, 100 repre- 
senting the five-year period 1909-1914. 


e¢?¢ 


Timber—South’s Great Eco- 
nomic Opportunity 


(Concluded from page 6) 
assisting farm owners to grow timber 
through methods of demonstration and 
advice. This is very important, for in 
the aggregate woodlands constitute a 
considerable part of the forest-growing 
land. It is necessary to know how to 
apply the methods of forestry to this 
land if it is to do its share towards meet- 
ing our timber needs, and do its share 
also towards making the farm pay. 


Scientific Research in Forestry.—There 
are, in addition to these codperative ac- 
tivities, some other things that the Fed- 
eral Government is doing for forestry in 
the South, which are of large value and 
are certain to become of still larger 
value. The first of these is the prosecu- 
tion of scientific research along practi- 
cally every line that will contribute to 
more extensive and more profitable tim- 
ber growing, to more efficient and eco- 
nomical production of derived products, 
and to the most advantageous use of all 
forest products. 


This work centers, so far as investi- 
gations in forest products are concerned, 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, 


The Progressive Fa; 


which is maintained at Madison, Wis, 
and so far as investigations in matters 
of timber growing in the South are cop. 
cerned, at two regional forest experj. 
ment stations—one with headquarters jp 
New Orleans, the other with headquar- 
ters at Asheville, N. C. 

Like agricultural experiment stations, 
the forest experiment stations bring tg 
bear methods of scientific research jp 
order to learn how under diverse condj- 
tions the best crops can in each case be 
most successfully and economically 
grown. The Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, with its headquarters at 
New Orleans, is studying particularly 
the problems connected with timber. 
growing in the pine country. The Ap- 
palachian Forest Experiment Station, 
with headquarters at Asheville, N. C,, is 
studying the timber-growing problems of 
the hillier and mountainous sections of 
the South. These experiment stations 
are the sources of information with 
which it is worth while for timber grow. 
ers and timberland owners to have con- 
tact. 

More Ownership of Public Forest 
Lands Needed.—One of the needs of the 
South is for more public forest owner- 
ship. Timberlands under public man- 
agement become an example of practical 
methods and a stimulus to private own- 
ers to introduce similar methods, so that 
merely as an educational influence they 
are of fundamental importance. They 
also afford a means of tackling the most 
difficult problems of reforestation and 
of lifting from the community just that 
part of the burden of idle lands which 
has least likelihood of being removed 
through private timber growing. In this 
field also the Federal Government is giv- 
ing some aid to the South, and more is 
contemplated. Of all the forest regions, 
the South has least to show in the way 
of public forest ownership and manage- 
ment. In the West about 60 per cent of 
the forest land is publicly owned, in the 
Northeast 9 per cent, and in the Lake 
states, 6 per cent, while the South shows 
less than 2 per cent. 

Probably public ownership—federal, 
state, county, and town—will in time be 
extended to at least one-third of the 
country’s forest area. In the main, the 
present deficiency of public ownership 
in the older regions will have to be 
overcome, if it is overcome, through 
state and local rather than national ac- 


tion. The time is more than ripe for the - 


adoption by all the states in these regions 
of definite plans for acquiring forest 
lands and placing them under stable 
management. 

Under the broader acquisition policy 
introduced by the Clarke-McNary law, 
plans have been formulated looking to 
the acquisition of something like 2,500,- 
000 acres of land in the Southern pine 
region, strategically placed and _ located 
in several states, so that examples and 
demonstrations of the methods of timber 
growing where the problems involved 
are hardest will be provided. Through 
continuation of the acquisition policy eM 
tered upon under the Weeks law there 
will be added to the present national for- 
ests in the mountains of the South some 
3,000,000 acres. I am confident that this 
program will prove, as it is put into ef- 
fect, one of the most valuable aids to 
forestry in the states where purchases 
are made, and throughout the region, 
that the Federal Government could pos 
sibly give. The Federal Government 
does not begin purchasing anywhere ua 
til the state has by affirmative legislation 
given its approval of and sanction for 
the undertaking, 


+ + + 
Thank You for the Pictures 


T= forestry pictures in this issue wer 
furnished in part by the Extension 
Division of North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege and in part by the Forest Servict 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture. 
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Easy to Make 
Hens Lay 


Says Poultry Expert 


Simple Method Often Doubles and 
Triples Egg Production During 
Moult and Winter Months 


Mr. W. B. Mack, the widely known poultry 
specialist, says: “Poultry raisers should get 
two or three times as many eggs during the 
moult and winter as they do.” 

Mr. Mack says, “the reason hens loaf dur- 
ing the moult and winter is because certain 
elements are missing im the feed at this time 
of year which are needed to keep the gener- 
ative organs in a ‘healthy laying condition. 

Last winter more than fifty thousand poul- 
try raisers proved that Mr. Mack is right 
in asserting that the missing elements can 
be supplied by simply adding certain mineral 
elements to the fowl’s drinking water, thus 
insuring a plentiful supply of eggs at highest 

ices. Many who used Mr. Mack’s system 
reported getting two and three times as 
many eggs as ever before. For instance, 
Mrs. F. Gaston, well known Texas poultry 
raiser, writes, “Mr. Mack’s system and secret 
minetal compound sure makes them lay. In- 
stead of getting no eggs I now get 17 to 20 
eges a day from 24 hens.” 

Mr. Mack is glad to help all poultry raisers 
and will send any reader of this paper full 
instructions for asing his system and two 
regular $1 packages of his secret mineral 
compound for only $1 and postage by collect 
on delivery mail, on 10 days’ free trial. 

Don’t send any money, but just your name 
and address, and the two packages will be 
mailed at once. You can sell one package 
to a neighbor and get your own free, as one 
package should be sufficient for your flock. 
Furthermore, after using my system 10 days 
i your hens aren't livelier, healthier and lay- 
ing satisfactorily, simply send back the unused 
part of the mineral compound and your money 
will be returned. This offer is fully guaran- 
teed and should be accepted at once by every 
progressive poultry raiser. Mack Company, 
$24 New England Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW INVENTION 
SAVES MILLIONS 


A Lamp that Burns 94% Air 


A New oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
alamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
tach locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 


10 Hens Lay 
10 Eggs a Day 


Winter doesn’t stop Mr. Henry’s hens 











Readers whose hens are not laying 
well during these days of high egg 


Prices will find much of interest in the 
following letter from C. D. Henry, 
Alverton, Pa. He says: 

. 1 placed 10 pullets by themselves, and 
ted them Don Sung The third day my 
Cegs increased from 3 to 9 a day. They 
have had Don Sung ever since and have 
laid continuously. Yesterday I got 10 eggs 


irom them and am willie to make affidavit 
to tt Don Sung certainly gets the eggs 
ft has paid for itself many times over.” 
Don Sung, the Chinese egg laying tab 
which Mr. Henry used, are opening 
the eyes of chicken raisers all over Amer 
®a. The tabiets can be obtained from the 
Burre! Dugger Co., 159 Allen St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should send 50 cents 
tor a trial package (or $i for the extra 
arge size, holding three times as much) 
m Sung is positively guaranteed to do 
the work or money promptly refunded, so 
it costs nothing to try. ight now is the 


tte to start giving Don Sung to your hens, 
so you will have a good 
winter. 


NG 


supply 
of fresh eggs all 


Fo} 


Don Su 


inese for 














TOMMY DID! 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “will you point 
out Australia to the class?” 

Tommy did so. 

“Who discovered Australia, Georgic?” ask- 
ed the teacher. 

“Tommy did,” was the reply. 


HAND IT TO NOAH 
“Say, do you know who invented electric 
illumination?” 
“Sure, Thomas Edison!” 
“Naw, Noah! When he let the elephants 
out, didn’t he make the first Ark light?”~— 
Rutgers Chanticleer. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
dance with you because of 


stringed instruments.” 
big stringed instruments?” 


Mae—“I can’t 
a couple of big 
Herb—“What 


Mae—‘Your shoes—they’re always in my 
way.”—Detroit News. 
A DIRTY DIG 
Rae—“I hate the sight of him. He’s the 


rudest thing. Why, when I was talking to 
him the other day he yawned at least a 
dozen times.” 

Mae—“Are you sure he was yawning, dear? 
He may have been trying to say something.” 
—Everybody’s. 


FOR HIS EAR 

The young married couple had been quar- 
reling, and the wife had retreated into her 
room, slamming the door behind her and 
maintaining an audible sniffle. After a quar- 
ter of an hour she summoned the maid and 
inquired: 

“Is my husband still in his room?” 


“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Then sit here and cry a few minutes— 
I'm so tired I must take a little rest.”— 
Klods-Hans (Copenhagen). 


NOT SO HARD 

Two members of the colored folks’ church 
approached old Uncle Rastus for a contribu- 
tion. 

“Don’t see how Ah can do it,” he exclaim- 
ed. “Ah owes pretty nearly ev’body in town 
already.” 

“Rut don’t yo’ owe something to de Lord, 
too?” they persisted. 


“Ah does,” Rastus declared, “but He ain't 
crowdin’ me like them other creditors.” 
HITTING OUT 
Mr. Boom and Mr. Steady were business 
enemies, but chance had placed them on the 


same board of directors. 
One day, after an important meeting, Mr. 
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Keep up what you put u 
oh a “llend paint: P 


HE native strength of the 

material you used to con- 
struct your farm buildings can- 
not keep them safe from the 
attacks of the weather. To save 
your home and farm properties 
from rapid deterioration, to keep 
them standing, paint them with 
an all-lead paint made from the 
metal itself. 

That paint is Dutch Boy white- 
lead. Mixed with linseed oil and 
spread over exposed surfaces, it 
forms a tough yet resilient film 
that resists sun, storm, dampness, 
penetrating air. Year after year 
this all-lead paint remains in good 
condition — guarding 
your property from 
decay, protecting the 
value of your home 
by keeping it better- 
looking, more desir- 
able. 

“But a paint that 
will do all this must 
surely cost a lot!” 
Naturally you would 
think so. And it would 
be worth digging deep 
in your purse for such 
all-lead paint protec- 
tion. But you don’t 
have to. Dutch Boy 
white-lead is not 
overly expensive in 
first cost, and its 
superior durability 





This Dutch Boy trademark 
puarantees your gettinglead 
paint of the highest quality 
Other products made under 
this trademark are —flatting 
oil for use with white-lead 
in decorating interiors; red- 


lead, solder, babbitt metals. 


makes it the most economical in 
the end. It goes far. It can be 
used for practically every kind of 
painting job about the farm. 


More details in new 


books 


“Decorating the Home” ts a new 
free booklet, illustrated in color, 
which suggests decorative treat- 
ments for exteriors and interiors. 
It tells the whole story of this 
all-purpose, all-lead paint. It 
will be sent you, along with a 
booklet that gives complete 
directions for painting wood, 
plaster, metal and 
masonry about the 
farm, if you will write 
our nearest branch for 


Booklets F, 


en 


\ 







NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Boston, 131 State Street 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 

Chicago, 900 West 18th Street 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 
San Francisco, 485 California St. 
Pitesburgh, National Lead & Oil 
Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Ave. 


Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-Lead Paint 


Boom was holding forth. 

“There are hundreds of ways of making 
money,” he said, provocatively. 

“Yes,” put in Mr. Steady, “but only one | 
honest way.” 

“What way’s that?” asked Mr. Boom, 
sharply 

“Ant” retorted Mr. Steady, “I thought 
you wouldn’t know it!”—London Telegraph. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright, 1926, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 














PEAHS LAK WORK DON’ 
NEVUH GIVE OuUT--- 
Hits DE LASTINES’ 
THING WHUT DEY Isf! 

nati 


” 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Kun'l Bob talkin’ bout he’ “close” 
friends, but dat mus’ be de kin’ I’se got 
—! cain’t nevuh borry nothin’ offen’ 'em!! 











CAN OPENERS 


AGEN 


MUST GO/ 
S450 AN HOUR 





Just Showing 
DEVICE.7 


EW invention now makes old style 

can openers obsolete. Flips entire 

top out of any size can, round 
square or oval, at turn of crank. Sim- 
ple. Absolutely safe, Lasts a lifetime 
Housewives wild about it. Agents mab 
ing big money. FREE OUTFIT 
Rig FREE OFFER now ready for first 





500 men. Territories being snapped up 
ast. Send quick for details. Address Y 
Dp. P-520, LS 


Central States Mfg. Co., 
4500 Mary Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








To advertise Sterlite Diamonds, we will give, ABSOLUTELY PREE, choice 
of Ladies richly engraved, jeweled, platinum finish Wrist Watch, Gents finely 
jeweled genuine 8 Day Watch, or Gents Intest style Radium Dial Strap Warch 
with each Sterlite ring when purchased under this easy weekly payment plan, 
“All three watches are fine, reliable, accurate timekeepers. Sterlite Diamonds 
have the brilliant, dazzling, biue-white, flashing fire of real diamonds. Send 10 
Cents with order, strip paper ring size, state Ladies or Gents style. On @rrival, 
pay Postman first payment of only 98 cents pius postage. Then send us $1.008 


week for six weeks—$6.08 in all. We trast you, ask no references, and will 











refund first not 
STERLING GO. F 122 BALTIMORE. MD 
CANDY Specialty Candies 
Tor Lue to Bsc ath. well wt adc to $1.00, 





Ragsdsle’s “New 

Candy Factories’ sets you op ot once ta 

big-paying business. Free Candy Book. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdate 

Dr.144 &.Orange,.Na, 





See AFTER TRIAL 


Buy RAZoR 
OR RETURN 


x 
BLUE STEEL 


WE WANT You TO SEE AND TRY THIS FINE RAZOR WS 


A TRIAL COSTS YOU 


NOTHING. 
to buy razor send us $1.95. if you don’t want it return to us. The strop 
You could not 


Dixie razon. You 


is 
bay a better quality razor and strop for $5.00. 


Price of razor and strop reduced to $1.95. Alter trial if you want 
for 


made by us 
Try the 


tor yourself. If you buy it, strop will be sent free. . Order on coupon below. 
DIXIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION CITY, Ga. 








Send razor on consignment for 10 days free trial as per offer above, (6) 


Name 





P. O, 


R. F. D. elRiaiiitiien 
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Farmers Eechanfell 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail copy two weeks before date of publication, 








This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA ED aFrON « 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vire 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The { 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Eac h ina 





lowing table shows rates per word for advertising 


f The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cr 
but it will pay many advertisers to use other 


} 
cial, number or amount counts as a word. We 

















have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would Cost 
Edition— Circulation— wate Coveres— Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly cave lin a8 vi reinis. 120,000 d 8 cents per word 
“alley. 135,000 8 cents per word 
what editions you Gore! a- Alabama. 100.000 €@ cents per word 
wish to use, Texa m a 120,000 s 6 cents per word 
All four editions. P 475.000 Whole South 27 cents per word 














Address Advertising Department, The 








Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


oak all 





Walnut Kernels Wanted.—Harvest now; 
winter. Beechcroft Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn 


Guns | and Swords.—Old flint-lock guns and Revo olu- 
tionary swords wanted for cash, Lord's Antique Shop, 
Petersburg, Va. 

Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels, in any quantity. 
Highest. prices paid. Write to Rittenhouse Candy Co., 











Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wanted.—Good, clean, dry Walnut Kernels; can 
use any quantity. Shipment by parcel post, Catawba 
ery Company, Hickory, N. C. 





Wanted.—Exes for hatching purposes for December 
and January delivery; Reis, Rocks, and White Wyan- 
dottes. Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, N. 

Wanted.—Old stampe on envelopes, envelopes with 
5 and 10 paid; old shawls, bottles, brass andirons, 
valentines, slave sale bills, Fred Wicker, Jonesboro, 











Wanted.—Old time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Cupboards, Sideboards, Andirons, 
Fenders. Also Confederate stamps. Highest cash 
prices. Wiil call anywhere. Agents wanted. Stein- 


met, 1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


For best results and Jarger cream checks, _ be sure 
to ship your cream to the Catawba Creamery, where 
our motto of ‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’’ protects you. 
A trial shipment will convince you and you will want 
to ship again, Catawba Creamery Company, Hickory, 
N. Cc, 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 


Lime belt stock farms. Real bargains, Literature. 
berts, Montgomery, Ala. 


ARKANSAS 


eS ———— 
124 acre farm; 50 acres cultivated. Good house, 
barn, pasture Suitable for fruit or general farming. 
dm state highway For price and terms write owner, 
EK M. Marlow, 














Monticello, Ark. 
GEORGIA 


Wonderful Opport 
Jands. Write for complete information. 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga. 


unities.—Southern Georgia farm 
Chamber 








farmers want more than hundred 
Write Chamber of 


Brooks County 
families to rent or share crop 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga 


MISSISSIPPI 
a — ae 
Dairy farm for sale adjoining my home pl 150 


acTes, rock road, six miles from Borden condensery 
and A. & M. College. Write to Albert Love, Stark- 


























MISSOURI 
117 acres. in proved ; rings fruit oining school. 
$1,170. 1594, Mountain ¥ iew, _Mo, 
NORTH CAROLINA — 
Good cottor and tobacco farms for sale. Preston 
Woodall, Benson, N. C. 
For Sale.—A few well ated grain and tobacco 


Lamb, Randioman -. « 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


For Sale.-In the heart of the best tobacco belt of 
South Carolina, the northern part of Williamsburg 
County, a 140-acre farm, part of an old estate, the 
original iving condition on the 
insurable a bargain for a prog 
farmer, who will give his attention to tobacco, cotton 


farms. Jas. A 














Fine frost-proof Cabbage plants ready; $1.75, 1,000, 
postpaid. G,_ W. Murray, © laremeont, N. C. 

Frost- proof Cabbage plants, _ $1.00 per {hosand. 
delivered. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. 


Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage pleats: 1, 000, $1.50, 
Dost paid. Garvey Dellinger, Newton N. 


Plants. — Cabbage: a4 00, 1.000; 





Collards $1.00. 








Fruit Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Cher- 
cies, Grapes. Catalogue free. Hysinger Nurseries, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Flowering 
and quality best. Catalog ready. 
Farm, Concord, N. C. 





Shrubs. Prices 
Creweill’e Plant 





well rooted year-old 


Carman Grapes.—Cuttings 1c; i 
218 K& Euclid 


Plants, 150; cash with order. Cook, 
Ave., San Anton io, Texas. 








Grape vines 5c. Best 
Benton County 


Peach low as ; 10c, 
Postpaid. Catalog free. 
Dept._ 4, Rogers, Ark 
ed Pecan | and Satsuma Orange trees. Satis- 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for 
Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


h Grapes—Adapted to the South 
Armalaga, and Ellen Scott. Write for 


Apple and 
varieties. 










Carmen, 
illustrated 











reular Hilis Fruit Farm, Panama City, F'a 

Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
stock test varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wani- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

We can furnish Pecan Trees, any quantity; leading 
varieties reasonably priced. Stuart, Alley, Frotcher, 
Schley, Success, Tesche, Money Maker, Pabst; any 


size. For price and other information, write Flint 


River Pecan Company, Albany, Ga. 


Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. “Apple “Trees, 
$7.50 per 100 and up, In large or small lots direct 
to planters by freight, parcel post, express. Plums, 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and bs. Free catalog in 





Prompt shipment, W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Frost-proof Early Jersey Cabbage plants: 1,000, $1.50; Tenn. 
5,000, $5.00, postpaid. A. B. Clegg, Moncure, N. 
Cabbage plants, leading varieties ready; $1.75 thou- SEEDS 

sand, postpaid, Smith’s Plant Farm, Woodleaf, N. C. 





Good reliable Cabbage, Collard and Onion_ plants. 
Collect, $1.00 per 1,000. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Cabbage plants: = 00. 1.000; Collards $1.00; Onions 
$1.50. Good plants. Quiunan Plant Co., Quitman, 
Ceorgia. 

Try Duke’s Virginia grown Cabbage plants; 1,000, 
$1.00, Saisfaction guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, 
Franklin, oe 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage: 500, $1.00; 1,600, 
$1.50; 10,000, $12.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, 
Maxton, N. C. 


Frost-proof Cabbage plants, wholesale and retail; 
leading varieties; write for low prices. Scott Plant 
Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Early Jersey Wakefield 
plants now ready. 500, ag 
H. KR. Shriver, New Bern, N. 


and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage 
1,000, postage prepaid. Prompt ship- 
isha Bradshaw w alters, Va. 
Spec 5 million tough, strong Cabbage 
plants, 75c thousand; 5,000, $3.50; 50,000, $30.00; 
cash. Forme? Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 


Millions Cabbage plants; name choice variety. 500, 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. $1.00 collect. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. J. T. Council & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


ene frost -proof Cabbage piants. 300, 50c; 500, 
The; 1,00 $1.25, prepaid; $1.00 thousand; 5.000, 
$4.50; 10.600; $7.50, collect. Old Dominion Plant 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants 
now ready 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.00; prepaid. Own 
and operate largest onion farm in United States. 
J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas. 


“Millions now ready of fresh Georgia grown Cabbage 
and Collard planta of leading varieties. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, rder now. Postpaid: 500, $1.00; col- 
lect, #1 00 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


rr 'st-proof Cabbage plants now “ready pr plant! ne 
for early spring cabbage. 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 500, 
$1 00: 1,000, $1.50, postpaid: $1.00 thous sand. collect. 
Satisfactior guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, 
Franklin, va 

Wakefields, Succession, Flat Dutch, frost-procf Cab- 
bage plants for epring. cabbage 100, 35e; 306, 4 
0, $1.00; 1,000, $1 1,000, $1.00, col- 
ect Special prices i Guarantee good 

nion Plant ! ya 

al leading 

500, $1.00; 














( anmaee Jants. Strong 
000, $1. 50; delivered. 





Nice Jersey 
Plants: $1.50 
men 





E 





ev 








har dy, 

























-proof Cabbage pl it 
va ier ce 100, 3he; 
1.000, $1.75. Collect 10,000, $16.00 Ox rod strong 

ants and good delivery guaranteed Shipping ca- 
pecity 500,000 daily. J. P. Council) Company, Frank- 
liy a 





Early Cabbage and Bermuda Onior ants v ready 
Wakefield, Flat 


Varieties, Early Jersey and Charle 











Dutch and Copenhagen Market. ices, parcel post- 
pair 250, 75 cents; 500, ¢$ > 1,006 $2.06 We 
guarantee prompt shipment 7 hat vi please 
you Tifton Potato Co., Inc Tifton, Ga. 

25 m illion Cabbage plants: Jersey, ¢ oa n Wake- 


Succession Fiat Dutch Prepaid: 
1,000, $1.75, Collect “91 00 thou- 





eld, Copenhagen, 




















and truck All church, schowl 1 social facilities 10), The; 500, $1.00; 
near by Address Box 847, Charleston, S.C sa 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50; 50.000, $37.50, cash. 
- — —_—— ‘ ard plants same price. Good strong plants, deliv- 
VIRGINIA ered good condition guaranteed, Wholesale Plant Co., 
Thomasvilie, 
For Virginia farms, write J. H. Hardaway Realty 
o., Blackstone, FLOWERS 
Farms for Sale.— “Come to Virginia. All kinds; all Hardy Bulbs, Shrubs cheap. Rhode Island cock- 
sizes; right prices and terms. <A. IL, Adamson, s $2. Linda Smith, ¢ wn, Miss. 
Richmond, Va. 
—— —— —_________ _ STRAWBERRY 
Farms, large or smal), for sale near Norfolk or ——————— seven sOReNQTNSRSESONENSASRD 
Portsmouth Va Say what you want, I have it. Missionary Strawhe rry plants: 1.000, $2.50 paid. 
A. 8S. See ©. KR. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala 
Fairviev ibdivision near Strawberry Plants, Lady Thompson: 506, $2; 1,000, 





“ Portsmouth, 
Va; all lots 50 feet tage; priced $200 to $600 
each. City water, electric lights. Information, write 
A. S. Seeley. Owner, Cradock, Va. 

120 acre farm for sale dwe lings and 
eatbuildings Suitable for tobacco otten or peanuts 
or dairying Cheap fer quick buyer, direct from 
owner. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va 





‘Large or small farms in Southampton, Surry and 
other counties of Virginia. Low prices, easy terms, 
titlee guaranteed. Write for descriptions and prices. 

. H. Copeland, Rt. 1, Box 79, Rich Square, N. C. 








To Settle Estate Amelia County, Va 160 acres, 
heavily timbered cords pulp woo Near 
thriving tow and rail y ttractive bungalow 
$6.500, half cash Jules Casey, Mar) borougt 

c 


Washington, D 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Ozment. Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position Write him 
mmediately 

Wanted.— Experienced orchard man to take charge 
@ orchard in Wilkes County, containing ange 5,000 
crees. Postoffice Drawer 620, Hickory, N 


| PLANTS e 


ere ae 

Cabbage plants, ‘‘not promises.” 500, 65¢; », $1. 
Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Leading varieties Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000. 
J. EB. Lacas, Quitman, Ga 

Cabbage plants. $1 per 1.000. 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. Leroy Hall. Hillsboro, N. C€ 

-proof Cabbage © plants, Bards; 


Northern frost 

rer thou postage paid, $1.60; special price large 
santities. Write J. F. Whitefield, Hurdle Mills, 
n G 


























Prompt ~ shipment. 











$3.25 Write Bolick Plant Farm, Conover. N. ¢ 








Get our prices and what we have to say before 
y ying Strawberry plants. Miller Plant Co., Hickory, 
Cc 









Klondrke and ~ Lad Thompson Strawberry plants: 
SHO, $1.00 Also Ea rly Jersey Wakefield »bage 
plants: 1.000, $1.75, delivered. W. A. Pardue, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 


K londyke 
all Tennessee new ground growr 











Missionary, Aroma, severa) other varieties, 
state nspe te Get 











ur prices and illustrations for commer: and home 

crowers W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn 
Strawberries for Health, Profit and Pleasure.—Write 
r catalog and three reasons why you shou! start 





purebred 


Suiraw- 


right with strawberries by using Thomas 
s: hest since 1890 Ww. Ww mas, the 
berry Plant Man, Dept. 48, Ann Il. 
J. A. Bauer, Strawberry Plants 
n in the South. 
lants state 













ety guaranteed pure. 
we hold permits to into all states. 
Improved Klondike, Excelsior, Missionary. 500 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15; express collect. Send at 
once for price list or order from this advertisement. 
Plants ready October 10th. Rush orders and be sure 
of early settings. Bauer, Lock Box 38, Jud- 
sonia, Ark 
NURSERY STOCK 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Congord, Ga. 


For Sale —Pecan trees; price reduced. Write today. 
Ss uthern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville. Ga 


Pineapple Pears, 
Florala Nurseries, 





wanted. 








Ret er "Trees. —Pape rshell Pecans 
Satsumas, Blueberries, Grapes. 
Florala, Ala. 

Diversification pays. Do it with pecan trees. You 
ean learn how to succeed with them by writing J. B. 
Wight, _Cairo, Ga 








Early bearing. bred-up Papershell Pecan Treee. 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous trees, budded 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, 
Apples, Grapes. Figs, etc. Base P 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 
Lumberton, Miss. 


° 








COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, early 5 lock cotton. 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Sonnectentite, 8. C. 


Heavy Fruiter, three bales ver acre; earliest cotton; 
40 bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; wonderful 
cotton, Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 





Prize 








GRASS 


The Progressive Fe 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

Barred Rock cockerels; finest stock; $3 t $15. 

Laurence Haigh, Havelock, N. C. “ 

Park’s Barred Rovks; epee: direct. 

ready for service, Mrs, J. W. 
Virginia. 








Cock 
wri 2'Ses, cone 





Breed the lay into your flock. Buy a . Barred Rock 
cockerel from our heavy laying stock. Trapnesied ang 





pedigreed. Rockwood Farm, Rt. 7, Hichmond, Vg, 
Purebred Thompson “‘Ringlet’’ cockere S, direct trom from 
Thompson, light mating, $5.00, $7.50, $206.¢ Satis 


Mrs. Harry H. Lee, 


faction guaranteed. Wades ry, 
N. C, ; 





Park’s strain Barred Rock pulleis and cockerels are 
now being sold at great reduced prices during annj- 
versary sale. Write for sale list. Trail’s End Poyj- 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. , 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Rhode Island Red cockerels, spring hatct ~ Mating, 
male Harold Tompkins direct. $2.50 each. FP p’ 
Sweeney, Old Fort, N. C. 

25 purebred Rose Comb Rhode Island Red “pallets, 
$1.50 each; 5 cockerels $2.50; one-year-old cock, $3.00, 
8S. E. Bohannon, Criglersville, Va. 

S. C. Rhode Isiand Red cockerels from my y third 
prize cockerel at the National Red Show at Columbia 
last November, at about half their value, $3.50, $5.00 
$7.50. J. L. Oxner, Leesville, 8S. C. , 


Fields’ Reds. ies contest and show room winners, 
. $3.50, $5.00; 




















Cockerels, $5.00, $7.50, $10.00; pullets, 
cocks and hens, one- -fourth less. Owen stra in, 
faction guaranteed. D. Fields, Society Hill, 


WYANDOTTES 
White = ennene eogpesie: Martin's best blood, blood, 
Perkins, Elon College, N. 
TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys, $6 to $15. J. W. Hardy, 
Jeffress, Va. 


Extra fine Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Revdekab Eyays, 
Rt. 5, * ayet tteville, N. C. 


Orders booked for Bourbon Red turkeys to raise 
from. Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. ¢ 
































TDallis Grass, Black Medic, for pastures. Literature. 


Lamberis, Darlington, Ala. 
LESPEDEZA 

New crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. Write 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La 

For Sale.—Pan caught, recleaned, new crop Les- 
pedeza seed; also Lespedeza, Pea and Soybean Hay 
and Snap Corn in carlots. Write J. F. Luckett, Halls, 
enn. 














PEAS 


(lay Peas and Cowpens : ear lots and less. H. R. 
Melntosh, Hayesville, 














‘lay Pe as.—Extra good; 5 bushels up, $3.25. H. R. 
Meintosh, Hayesville, N. C. 

Peas.—Irc ns, Clays, Whippoorwill, 2.25 bushel; 
Brabhams $2.50, Freight paid on 10 bushels or over. 








+ a best in ten years. Strong bags securely sewed. 
- _& Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. 
POTATOES 





For Sale.—Porto Rico Sweet Potatoes, carlots. 


Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 
RYE 


Abruzzi Rye, 20 bushels up, $1.60. 
Hayesville, N. C. 

Home grown Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.50 bushel; or 
sacked $1.65 Highiands Orchards, Elkin, N. C 








H. R. McIntosh, 








Purebred Mammoth Bronze turkeys, Go nk and 
Spain strain; large boned, very handsome. Toms ae; 
hens $7. Mrs. W. D. Gulledge, Peachiand, N, ( 


Goldbank Giant Bronze turkeys, April hatch. icon 
vigorous beauties; large boned; free from disease. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, sd H. Lee, Sunny- 
side Turkey Farm, Wadesboro, N. C 

For Sale.—One hundred beautiful Mammoth Bronze 
turkeys, purebred and guaranteed. ave shipped bun- 
dreds subject to return; none returned. Lest year sold 
out and returned many checks. Young hens $7.00; 
toms $8.00; trios $20.00. Every bird guaranteed and 
subject to return. Order now, remit December first. 
A. C. Kerley, Morganton, N. C. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry; 106 pounds $1.0, 
G. FE. Lachicotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. 
Middleton, Tenn. 


Big type. James W. 
a Richmond. Va. 


Type Herkenires. —Pigs, 
Hail” Hillsboro, N. 


SURE JERSEYS 





























Tendle Mills, 





Graves, American National 





service boars. Leroy 











MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
‘llow Melilotus, 
pound, Literature. 


Half and Half planting seed an 
Seed Corn. Booklet free. Crook Bros., 





best reseeding winter clover, 100 
Lamberts ‘lington, Ala, 


a Crook’s Prolific 
Luray, Tenn. 























2.00 per 100 pounds; Japan Clover, 
Lehmann's 


arpet Grass, 
$14.00 per 100 pounds. Free catalogue. 
Seed Store. Baton Rouge, La. 





For Sale Brabham and Iron Peas, $2.50 per bushel; 
Abruzzi Rye, $2.00; Fulghum Oats, $1.00. Prompt 
shipment; check with order, W, L. Clark, Johnston, 

( 


Pedigreed tine Stem Wheat, from a crop that av- 
eraxe 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bushel. Pedi- 
erced Fulghum Oats, from @ crop that averaged 81.4 
bushe s per acre, $1.00 per bushel. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, owner and man- 





Best strain of Duroc pi gs at reasonable prices, Pine- 
land Farm, Buckner, 

Big Bone Durocs vouas service boars, gilts. Fair- 
mont t Farms, Staunton, Va 

“Cholera immune Durocs; ten weeks, $15.00. Other 
ag in proportion. Beech Run Farm, Battleboro, 
Ne 





“faa Duroc Jersey boars, 4 months ad, 15-85 
pounds; orice $17.50. Write E. A. Cox, Moyock, 
Ww. C. 





Durocs.—Spring boars and gilts, August and Sep- 
tember pigs, either sex, unrelated. Best of breeding. 
J. Harlan Frantz, Waynesboro, Pa. 











ESSEX 
Registered Essex pigs, twelve weeks cid, $15.00 
P. (. Matthis, Ingold, N. C. 

















ager, Commerce, Ga. at & 
Registered Ohio Improved Chester pigs. ‘. 1. Owen, 
| | POULTRY AND EGGS =| Beda“. a 
POLAND-CHINAS 
BABY CHICKS Service boars, pigs; big type. Mount Pleasant Stock 





Shinn chicks are better Leading breeds, $8.80, 











106 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Mis ssouri. 

~ Chicks B saving if ordered now for spring de- 
livery State accredited, A eading varieties. Free 
catalog. Booth Farms, Box 550, Clinton, Mo. 





Chicks.—Every week; Reds, Rocks, $15.50: White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $15.00; heavy mixed breeds, 
$14.00. Prepaid. Capital City Hatchery, Columbia, 
s. ¢ 





Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, from carefully mat- 
ed. stock Every Monday after December 6th. ‘‘Elec- 
tric hatched chicks are sturdy chicks.”’ tr or- 
ders Chapin Electric Hatchery, Chapin, es © 


Higrade chicks, pullets. State aceredited, blood 
tested, standard egg bred Postpaid. Leghorns, 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes. Mod- 
erate prices. Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, 
Brenham. Texas. 

y Chick Bargains.—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns, 
s, Orpingtons, Anconas. Every breeder pure- 
individually inspected and selected for health 











bred and 
and high egg production. Write for catalog, stating 





variety and number you desire. Massanutten Farms 











Hatchery, Box 3331, Harrisonburg, 
LEGHORNS 
White Leghorn pullets and cockerels; to 


lay in 
December; reasonable. Carolina Farms, Magnolia, 
x. ¢ 





Hollywood 300-egg blood Leghorns. Laying pullets, 
hens, cockerels, hatching ergs Special prices for 
November. Sandy. Stuarts Draft, Va. 





Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of Trail’s 
End 307-egg strain White Leghorns; hens, pullets, 
ockerels, sold at great reduced prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 








Single Comb Brown Legh jorn cockerels: prize win- 
ners. First ze Littleton, Vance and Virginia State 
Fair: at half price. $5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. F. D. Wilson, Norlina, N. C. 

Choice, select. early hatched Single Comb White 
Leghorn cockerels, from quality high egg producing 
stock; excellent breeders; also limited number of cock- 
erels from high egg record trapnest hens. Prices 
reasonable. Write your wants; request catalog. Carl 
Gilliland, Siler City, N. C 




















MINORCAS 
Nice M on e Se A Black ae cockerels, $5.00 
each. N nS Bt ackman, Clinton, N. C. 
ORPINGTONS 
Purebred one Orpingtons.—Hens, pullets, cocks, 
cockerels. lay; $2-$5. Mrs. 


blocky type, bred to 
Effie Wilmer, Corning, Iowa. 


Farm, Fairfield, “ee 
Good Poland China gilts for sale. Brec 
bred boars; will farrow November ane 
Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 
Registered Spotted Poland “China pigs Best, blood 
lines of “ Booster King,” ‘‘Leopard Spots,’’ and Spot- 
ted Ranger,”’ grand Thome rion wate Special ee 
satisfaction guaranteed. R, C. Cridlin Doswell, a 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


Will take in ex 
Sanford & Rict 





—~* 
to puree 
December. 








——. 
*hange sheep 
Mocksvilie, 





Angus cattle for sale. 
or good dairy cattle. 
N. C. ae 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale or exchange for dairy heifers. Small ai] herd 


registered Herefords. H. A. McNairy, Pomona, Nn. ¢. 


HOLSTEINS 


eee 
Splendidly bred young Holstein bulls end — 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor. Orange, VO _ 














JERSEYS — 


Bulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock ; 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—Hogs and pigs, carlots, Write Frans 
J. Payne, Baxley, Ga. 


Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins. ee 
milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburé, 


Purebred and first cross pigs and shoats fe 7 he 
and breeders; bred gilts and sows. Write 
Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 

Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs 
spring pigs, male or female, A few your 8 
bulls of tested dams, sired by some ef th Farms, 

we a 























Real choice 
Guerney 
e breed's 














best bulls. All at farmers’ prices. 2! 
Horn Lake, Miss. 
1. fo 
Registered bird dogs cheap; puppies $10.00. + 
Armstrong, Vaiden, Miss. ag 





Registered July Fox Hounds, | guaranteed 
Whisnant, Rt. 5, t. 5, Shelby, N A a ne 
“Offering the best in Beagies se night dogs. 
rowhead "Kennels. New Canton, Va. <0 
Two female three-fourths grown Collie DUDS $ 
each. E. S. Currin, IJr., Meredithville, Va. a 


Combination hunters. $35.00 up. Rabbit cogs, 
up. "Trial, Stamp. "Le Pelley Bros., csddo 6 


(Glascified ede. continued on next pas*) 




















l 











tele 
the 








November 13, 1926 


Farmers’ Exchange 































I I N Coming Before Christ Megido 
M RK a. 2 
ang APPLES 
— 
Vi 1 Apples Hand picked, number one grade 
Impr Winesaps, Y« Imperials and Black Twi 
$4.00 10 barrels or more, $3.50 Every ba 
rel « eed. Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg 
Virginia 
B —— 
y BAGS 
Bass.—! r v or good and mendable 
second i bags lantits Write before ship 
p } Bag & Cotte Mills, Atla ta, Ga 
ts BAT TERIES 





ies for Farm Light Piants.—A car load of the 


Batteries just received. 






































well mg life Ur iversal 
Pp from al warehouse at a big 
gat ght Made "sizes to fit every make of 
D is ade allowance on your old set. 
S y py of free Battery Guide. Tells you 
h Ar nil farm light, radio and auf bai- 
cries, a Willys Light Company, Laurinburg 
N. ( 
7 ee 
Ne i n f{ jucer Al & Sweet 
( Pr 3 r Jol A. Sheehar Fail 
m t 
FARM MACHINERY 
! s Unused $25 Clipping Machine for $15 
F. B. M ham, Raleigh, 
"le } Pos Digger.—This good two 
: ed XZ giv v value for your money 
t enamel blue t Remember the. name 
whe nl g ir dealer Iwan Bros., Mfrs South 
B Ir 
FOOD PRODUCTS 

Fat di 1 shoa ine 200) pounds, 20 

i Bedford Stock Farms Lynchburg, Va 

OF INTEREST To WOMEN 
F. Sa Aut Knitt g machine fo stocking in 
5 litior vith fu lirect Cost $5 First 
85 w it; bu ay delivery « Write 
H. H. ¢ 38 gHlil i Ay Montelair a. 2 








The standard dairy ration of 
successful dairymen for over 
20 years, forces maximum 
milk flow with perfect safety. 
Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to 
THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











Duroc - Jersey Pigs : 





limited number c oe ee se- 
m | d pigs, 10 weeks old, chol 
era e and registered We ‘eine 
tor ale it $16 each or $3) per l|z 
pe ly mated pair 


Jordan Duroc Farm, McCullers, N.C. 
BABY CHICK: 





SEND ONLY $1.0. Pure- 
bred baby chicks from best 














selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 
the rest. Write for full particulars 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
BW. BW. Ath St., Lexington, Ky. 
_Riverside Chicks one 
3. Purebred. /j ‘3 
th + Stat e st . = — free | 
verside Hatchery & Poult / 
Route 1-8 e ery 6 Poultry Farm | ah rtd 
tember I ational Baby Chick Assn.) et 
endrace CHICKS! 
and w Ase. 


« Write fo 1 catalogue and special prices 
A sonean. Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN 


[ PUREBRED POULTRY | 





















we SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS | 
*y ‘ee rch 2 Jun e hate hed White Leghorns; also 800 
ae ~y 4 ens. 250 White Rock pu! 
fens and and Bh de Island Reds both 

$$. mentioning quantity } 

CA. C'x' NORMAN, ‘Box 1449, Knoxville, Tenn. ' 

| 
WHITE LE LEGHORN EGG —Bizg discount if if 
ordered now 

. 200 to 293 egg males. Exzg | 
ae Winters 16 cas tests. Shipped C.O.D 
Price bu r ¥ sands of pul- 


é 
Force B. FERRIS, 939 Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pe etiieeemennen 


— | 











OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER 







REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING, BE- 
CAUSE BUYERS SHOULD PERSON- 
ALLY INVESTIGATE LAND BEFORE 





PURCHASING 


















(29) 


1205 


























































































































| early hatches and early 


2 3 
| FREE 2 ~ = : 
| Barga’ _ 
Y. <7 Navy 
| every \ | liad Winter 
ORDER; S 
Sizes : 4 mr, oe 
6to “ . 5 : 
| | Years LJYou will hardly | { 
| believe it, but yes, it’s | | 
| true. You can buy these |; ; 
| pee ne forless | Guar: 


| 


4 


than $1.00 each. They are 
ideal dresses for girls for 

school and street wear. 
Consists of one striped lveowonr Serge 
dress made up in the new Charleston style. The 
other is made of nice quality solid color Serge 
with beautiful embroidered pockets and button 
trimming. Popular two way collar. You will be de- 
lighted with these dresses. Rush your order today. 


SEND NO MONEY —Just send letter NOW. When 


dresses are delivered pay mail- 
man only $1.98 anda few cents delivery charges. If not 
satisfied we will return your money. Isn't that fair? 


NORMAN ROBERTS COCTHEEES Chicaeo 
7 














RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form 





| 
| 
| Single Doses 


- + 0c PER DOSE 


Vials of 10 doses 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 





Vials of 10 and 50 doses 13c PER DOSL 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
20 and 50 doses, 15c PER DOSE 


| 
Vials of 10, 
| 





| PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


FROM 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














Plenty of Eggs when 


ggs are Scarce 


Sounds contradictory, doesn’t it? 
But poultrymen are learning that northern 
standards cannot be applied to producing poul- 





try and eggs in Florida where winter is un- 
known. 
| When northern poultrymen are worrying 


| through the cold and damp spring months— 
losing chicks by the thousands—their brothers 
in Lakeland are bringing off hatch after hatch 
without the loss of a single bird. 

Year ‘round sunshine—pl«nty of green feed— 
layers—poultry rais- 
ing at Lakeland is pleasant and easy. 

There are plenty of eggs'on Lakeland poul- 
try farms when eggs are scarce throughout 
the country, and a cash market makes poul- 
try raising here a profitable industry. 

Write to the Lakeland Chamber of Com- 


merce jor a Booklet which tells of Flor- 
ida’s $7,000,000 Pouliry and Egg Mar 


akeland, 


You'll 
like 











Cash Prizes for Letters | From Farm Folks, Old and Young 
yF] 2 liberal ost thoughtful and 
ming > ers yt tine subjects nd ited €10 4 aiso cas payme or at 
er lette printed No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long If you 
" name withheld say 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How We Have Increased ow 
Happiness Through the ——— and Force of Religion.’ (1 what relig sally 
Ca l ot neve Ss reoty anguaxge t r } iv to ‘do 
° has git your s i ta n the t ship 
m s t t ya ler that at Al rhty 
Po s F us an ‘ ’ i nt s rrut and B 1 and 
Goodness.) First prize $ priz M l etter yy Novemb 1 to 
The Ff gressive Farn 
“My Success in Raising Chic phone on Shares.” First prize, $10. Ma letters 
hy N ins moer 22 to The Pr sore ive I 
“How the County Agent Has Helped Me Succeed.’ First prize, $ prize, 
$ Mail all letters by November 15 to Th Pre ssive Farmer 
“How I Made My Best 4 Ry nd Year.” First prize, $1 second priz $5 Mail 
ill ers by November to The Progress I t 
SU BJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN. —“How My “Help My Children to | Suseved in Their 
oS Work.” First pr Mail al November 2 Mrs. Hutt ire 
rressive Farme 
SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Is a Boy or Girl Happier for Stay- 
ing on the Farm or Going to Town, and Several Reasons for My Opinion?” First 
prize, Mail all letters by vember ) M Hutt, The Progressive Farmer 
{ letters will be returt u tage nclosed 
rare Making F W ome ds P 
v 3 tmmercialized Whai have you? Adam a ing arm oO an Ss ay | 
Fisher Mrg Co., 545 Enright St.. St. Louis, Mo 2) 
Patents. <Welte to i Slabs ta Maat Caro (Concluded from page 3 
“and, Re *sistered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Blidg., . . ° 
Washingtor C. Honorable methods it looked like a regular park, with the 
Patent-Seiise.—-Valuable book (free), tor inventors prettiest stand of thrifty, fast-growing 
Tel PB St. Wasingt Dp. C. Estat 869. = timber on it you ever saw. All of us 
PECANS including the team, had made wages.” 
Pecans ve 1 at 20¢ pound > 1 and up ii = ° 9 
eash with der Parker ¢ Ewan, Clarenc rk ‘That certainly sounds mighty go rd, 
Pecans Healthiest 1 ut food Soft shell . “ Sam.” we remnarked he paused “But 
upershells be K arge, 35 postpaid j : : 
Emanuel, Lorman, Miss how about all this brush you leave on 
PRINTING the ground? Looks like that would be 
Fine p z for farmers and poultrymen. bad if a fire got in.” 
| yuota ‘ b wanted 10) envelope t 
te d f cut used Addre ° ° 1. 
ba Protected From Fire, Animals 
and Insects 
wefing, 4 al sh 
ik T rp "ot “W" DON'T aim have fire get 1n, 
f yhns-Mé 
amples. Budd+Piper Sam replied ‘The tire proposition 
——————-_ js a bad one all right,” he continued, | 
‘but we've don ull we could keep the 
l j ads e \ lelivered 1 } 1 
es. C. E. Ma Ramseur, N. ( fires out: plowed some firelines around 
TANNING our best stands that we've cut over, and 
4. Free fur catalog. Athens Hide Co.. wherever a starts, even if it’s on a 
~ Purs ta und made up t it Remodeling neighbor’s land, we go and put it out. 
veing a airiy Fur Tannery. Minera Va My neighbors are vetting interested 
TOBACCO since they've seen what the timber has 
Tobac I y sweet leaf; _me ze; done for me. and they're mnch more 
fine flav = g 15 pounds $1.50 I 5 . , Py ' . 
Pay whe nest Choate, Wingo. Ky careful than thev used to be Fact is 
Se ge soe ine to 81.50. Pipe given, «right now we're considering forming a 
Pay __ wher United Fa Ba Ks ocal association to prevent and tight fire 
x ies : At a mom ‘tr 0: ° 4 7 er in tl timber, ind help each thre Wn 
é 4 por e fi 9 ' ‘ sos 
j smoking, 2c pound. Mark Han Sharon. Tet narketing our wood products.” 
Homespun Toba Smoking hewing: 4 pound - 
$1.00; 12, $2.25 Send no money Pa osimaster llow lone can vou kee p up this cut 
nu arrival Pix ret United Farmer f Kentucky = _— a 
Paducah, Ky ting and still have timber to cut?” we 
Tobace The farmers say se 10 is gown isked 
ana piel hewing, $2.00; 10 nds g ne ‘ 
smo £1.00; you pay postage Satisfa x ‘ . . 
aon Colter ‘Tobaccy Pool. 0. D. Collier, Ma “Looks like I could keep up at. the 
ve present rate forever,” said Sam. “Acting 
| AGENTS WANTED | on the forester’s advice, I divided my 
pine land into 20 imaginary parcels of 
Mrals Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted Concord land As time goes on, I'l h ive the | 
a nt Or. C% Ge oe “4 . 
tnt ML. ——— divisions laid off on the ground. But 
ir » sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 2 es os : 
snd specialties. Wonderfully profitable, | LaDerma right now the lines are still tmaginary. 
Co D RE. St. Leuis a ° . f . be e 
. ee . —— The way we're cutting, figuring the in- 
Fi Salvaz Rummage Sales $50.00 daily WwW: ~ 
art you ruishing everything, Jobbers, Desk M19 crease in growth on the trees we leave, 
on Ss Hf 3 ‘ i e 
: we can cut over the forest every 10 vears. 
Of a Rummage Store We furnish veryt r > 
50.00 da Wi r free particulars. Young. I have just about 200 acres of pine, and 
shh waht wae 100 acres of good bettom land The 
Bankru Ru Sa Make $50.00 dail ° P 
We star fur everything. D utors, bottom land, course, I'm clearing. At 
Yom 105 Dis hicag . ° ’ | 
~ 3 : the present rate, I won't have that done 
Ww sta 4 out oa jolla Soa ° 1 
rfumes nnd Experie ' Sary Ca for 10 vears I aim to cut Ve pout | 
50, St. Lo ; . , 
. 20 acres of the pine land each vear. In 
Ow g ASS oe ’ ae ‘ ° 
late 1 sins. 10 years I'll have cut over all the pine 
ee E. P 310. Wooste » a a ai ‘ 
land for the first time. Thtn, I'll go 
lar an hour. Sell Mendets, a back and start all over again. Perhaps 
ntly mending leaks i all 4 . ‘ s 
» free. Collette Mfs. Co.. De I can't cut quite so much the next time 
as I can this first time. But the prices 
yuisehold cleaning device wash - . ’ | ot 
ie wate. satis. wa for timber are bound to be higher then 
re vy . 
rd Bt ea ome and my income should be as much or 
Stirrers thesilvered at Wlome—Coste tees be even more than now. Then, too, I'm let- 
. eee es parts. ref fits. Plating ik’ ting some of my worn-out cotton land 
Fister. $00, ‘Merion, Tnalans. Sprinkle. seed to trees as I clear off my new 
Agents New plar makes asy to ear $50.00 I land The little pines show up a 
3 = 00 nee ~ _selting eet he Mond pigebe vear or two after we stop growing cot 
manufa r Wr — : free samples Madisor ton The eTOW fast and in 15 vears I | 
Shirts a Rroa ew r , | 
; a a | i er ee . shes . 
Srbe Gi acc sec Gal Geena GAO La Trodtucing “hier. «WW 1 be able to thin some them for 
_, eaare Shirts, 3 for $4.95. F veaves. fuel and fence posts 
s Your pa dai in advar e We . 
t Samples free Cincinnati Shirt aes ? ‘ ‘ c 
S $219. Cincinnati, Ohi You're pretty well convinced on farm 
“fer m women, $2.400 year taking orders for forestry, aren't you, Sam?" we remarked 
Tennings Hosiery Write now if you want a really 1 ~ 
hig. year round, fair - uare. liberal offer $15 ever as ne paused 
wer Wonderful val Rig line and plan that | 
ee ee ee ee ee panne “Yes, sir!” said Sam. “It's just an- | 
Nod mea es r food People must eat Fed- other kind of farming ne rTontinue d 
ral distributors make big money; $3.000 yearly a enthusiastically, “just growir inother | 
No apita rr experience eded guarant Ka | 
sles: unsold Is may be returned We fur cash crop | 
mi with sample Se license and free samples for . | 
stom repea wilers Exclusive territory ~ | 
As} Fr. ra Pure Food Co T2207) «Archer ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥- ¥ 


Chamber of Commerce 
302 Orange St. Lakegand, Fla, 


Saeeaeaeeeeacens COUPON Seecaneenaeenes 
Lakeland Cham. neré 
02 Orange Street Lakelan Fi wid 
Plea send t t Lal Jd Pou acts 
d Figures 
Name ......- 









































NEVER BEFORE “Jam Washer 
AYTAG 


9 Outstanding Maytag Features 
‘| 1 Washes faster. 6 Easily adjusted 





PY EVER before has there 
been a farm washer like 



































the Maytag—for homes <g> Ii W to your height. 

; . Be» WY 2 Washes cleaner. 
with or without electricity. g 3 Largest hourly 7 Clothes oan be 
capacity. put in =e - 
Never before has there been holds 21 gals. si hae mnaie ¢ 
a washer that washes clothes 4Most compact gAll met ey 
so thoroughly in so short a time. washer made— wringer.Self ad- 
G 1] : k takes floor space justing. Instant 
braked a — only 25 inches tension-release. 
clothes, wristbands, cuffs, col- square. Gites ce 
lars are washed spotlessly clean § Cast aluminum for wired homes 
in 3 to 10 minutes, without hh gp pe i eo mo- 
. = > » Swe. or where no 
hand-rubbing — dainty clothes split or corrode electricity is 


washed as gently as if by hand. : HTH 7 riTiiidt ————— , —cleans itself. available. 
, afl wa YY: 9 Reasons for World Leadership 


Never before has a washer 
been built with a lifetime, cast- 
aluminum tub that cleans itself 
in thirty seconds and empties it- 

















self—a roomy tub that’s all 

washing space, that by its pe- é 
culiar shape, combined with the ee s a Maytag dealer near you. 
ave a Maytag sent to your home on 
exclusive Maytag Gyrafoam : free trial—without a mite of obliga- 

principle, gives a more turbu- mm J tion. Gather together a large wash- 











ing. Start with the dainty things, 
next the woolens and bulky clothes, 
then lastly, all the men’s greasy, grimy 
work-clothes. Compare the results, 






; , ater TT es 
lent water action in every inch inet 


of the tub all the time—no waste 















space, no idle suds, no idle water. diet Gees ind tans cana. wii ol ata 

, ‘ washday experiences. That’s all you 

Never before has a washer Choose Your need to do to prove how much you 
been sold on such a_ fearless Power Deferred really need the Maytag. 








plan—‘‘if it doesn't sell itself, In-built Gasoline Viaytag Multi- Payments 








































4 a oe i You'll THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
don’t keep it. Motor or Electric Motor. Never SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH: 822 Forsyth Bide. 
[7-26] one EASTERN BRANCH: 851-53 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 
ri 
NORTH CAROLINA RALEIGH VIRGINIA NORFOLK 
Carolina Maytag Co., . Price Reynolds Hdwe. Co., Inc 
ASHEVILLE 17 S. Wilmington Street BRISTOL 115 Market St. 
5 : Interstate Maytag Company PETERSBURG 
Asheville Maytag Co., 2U > N 
aia RUTHRAFUSD TUN CHARLOTTESVILLE Nowell Brothers 
CMARLOTTE , Rutherford Maytag Company Albemarle Maytag Company RICHMOND 
Piedmont i . ¢ WILMINGTON CLIFTON FORGE Howell Brothers 
sae ~ Neng aytag Co, 44 5. c - Hillsboro Maytag Compan 
Tryon Street Cape Fear Maytag Company ytag pany ROANOKE 
DURHAM 11 Market Street COVINGTON The S. W. Virginia Maytag 
Carolina Maytag Co., WINSTON-SALEM ears Seeeee Company Co., Inc. 
119 Mangum Street Maytag Service Company, HARRISONBURG STAUNTON * 
{ GASTONIA 130 West 4th St. Reroraiicersgaas Company Valley Maytag Company 
¥ Pied t : : _ VICTORIA 
leiment Maytag Company SOUTH CAROLINA C. C. Saffer & Brother Victoria Hdwe. & Furn. Co. 
MARIO : LYNCHBURG WINCHESTER 
Marion Maytag Company SREENVILLE Hudson Morgan Elec. Co., Inc. Babb Brothers 
MONROE Seuthern Maytag Company MONTEREY WOODSTOCK 
Piedmont Maytag Company 112 W. McBee Avenue W. W. Dever Babb Brothers 







Aluminum Washer 


| © 24 


SELF. 











T DON’T KEEP 11 





